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back finished same as front. 


- Polished mahogany case, 5%" high, with solid wooden 
A clever desk clock to retail at 


LOWEST PRI 











715 — Telalarm. “Dura-silver-alloy” case, with alarm, 
Retail, $8.50. 
711 — Same model with illuminated dial. Retail, $9.95. 
In ivory, green, blue or orchid, $8.95. 
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R-818 — Mahogany case 


with decorated glass door. 


Early-American design, 15" high. Westminster 
chimes. Retail, $48. 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1932. Vol. 47, No. 


New York, 
a copy. 


N. Y. $2.00 per year. Foreign postage, $4 
Entered as second-class matter July 21, 1916, a 





457 — Metal case in choice of white, ivory, green or blue. 
Diameter 7%". Special hanger for wall mounting. Retail 


75 "3.30 


CES EVER OFFERED! 


TWO NEW TELECHRON CLOCKS 


TreLECHRON dealers have led the parade, since electric time began. 
And the two new models pictured at the top of this page, will 
put them even farther out in front! 

They’re genuine self-starting Telechrons, these two, of the 
same high quality as all Telechron clocks. One for the desk and one 
for the kitchen wall—both popular locations. Made right—priced 
right—to sell in big volume right now! 

Telechron dealers benefit by big-space national advertising all 
year round—by the wide range of prices and rich variety of models 
only Telechron offers. Why not join the Telechron parade? The 
coupon below will show you how easy it is. 

The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufactures 


strike and chime clocks with Telechron motors, priced up to $650. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY, ASHLAND, MASS. 
THE REVERE CLOCK COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 


Warren TeLtecuron Company, 13 Main Street, Ashland, Massachusetts 


Please tell me all about your Authorized Dealer Franchise. 


Name 





Address 





3. Published monthly. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, 
a year, U. S. Currency, or 20 shillings. Canada (including Canadian duty), $2.50. 25 cents 
t the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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HE basic question of the industry ts 

the determination of the policy that will 
best contribute to the greatest use of elec- 
tricity by the ultimate consumer. 

“W hereas the annual average consumption 
of the electrified American home today ts 
but 550 kilowatt-hours, it has been estimated 
that a completely electrified home of aver- 
age size may probably use as high as 8,000 
kilowatt-hours a year. Were the 21,000,000 
wired homes in America only twenty-five 
per cent equipped, there would be created 
an appliance market to the value of 
$6,000,000. 

“If we are correctinthe statement that our 
interests, whether manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer, electragist, or the service company, 
are mutual, it follows that our major dis- 
cussion should revolve around the method 
of getting the job done. What is our objec- 
tive? I should say that our job will not be 
complete until every home in this land, 
whether on the farm, in the hamlet, or in 
the metropolitan centers, shall have had the 
opportunity for a complete utilization of the 
service that we offer.” 


J. F. OWENS, 


President, National Electric Light Association. 
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Your Navigation Kit for the Royal Cruise a 


1932 is waiting for clearance papers. Write / 
; a ich 
today for your copy of the book that opens a 4 1 
. ° H C oyal Cuutse 
the way to bigger Electric Cleaner Sales. 71952. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC GO., LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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HE radio industry is an example of a healthy business which wrecked 
itself through reckless overproduction, dumping, price cutting and 
quality shaving. 

Many electrical men are wondering today whether the many new manu- 
facturers, new distributors, new retailers coming rapidly into the refrigera- 
tion field constitute a similar threat to that profitable industry. There is 
an indication of such a possibility in the low prices announced by new 
manufacturers and the rumors current as to the price policies of the 
industry’s leading makers. 

Many of the recent recruits to refrigeration come from the radio 
trade. This is not new, of course. One leading radio manufacturer has 
been successfully building refrigerators for nearly two years, and last 
year hundreds of radio distributors and thousands of radio dealers under- 
took the sale of refrigeration. But the threat is not from the entrance 
into refrigeration of the radio trades; it is not even from the pressure of 
department stores for lower prices. The danger to the refrigeration indus- 
try today is the threat of too rapid expansion. 


EFRIGERATION has a wide public acceptance, but it is still a 
specialty. It is not now and will not be for years to come in the class 
of demand merchandise. 

The industry has never made any attempt at the artificial maintenance 
of prices. Refrigeration prices have been steadily reduced as sales and 
production steadily increased, but they have been maintained at levels that 
have covered not only the costs of producing, but the costs of selling a 
specialty product. These sound price policies have provided the money 
that built the market through advertising and remunerated specialty selling 
through sufficient dollar margin. 

Manufacturers who may now be stampeded into low prices by the threat 
of competition and dealers who may stock heavily in the belief that price 
alone will sell refrigerators are equally a menace to what is today a 
profitable structure. 


HE sound reason for lowering prices is to expand markets. Other- 

wise, it is a profitless struggle over a declining volume. Lower prices 
will not greatly expand the market for refrigeration. We know the market 
for 1932. It is approximately 1,000,000 domestic refrigerators. We 
know that this market can be sold only by the same consistent sales and 
advertising pressure that has built the business to its present size. 

The attempt to expand this market as rapidly as it is possible to expand 
manufacturing and distributing facilities will bring overproduction which 
will inevitably eliminate the dealer, erase manufacturing profits and leave 
the distributor on the rocks. 


RE WV paste 


EDITOR 


Editor 

















Lhese 
Policies arc RIDDIM 


, | \HERE are two ways to sell merchandise. One is On the 
on a quality basis. The other is on a price basis. 
The utility, in its advertising and merchandising, 1 ] 

endeavors to build up acceptance of appliances on a 
quality basis. Such practices stabilize the retail prices 
for all outlets. Without them the sale of appliances can 
well revert into a business where low price will be the 
important consideration, and the most successful dealer 
will be the one who can swing the largest job lots of 
inferior or distress merchandise. B y 

Promotion must continue and a stabilizing factor is ™ 
needed. Proper merchandising by utilities furnishes 5 ' 
these essential factors. But there must be co-operation Georg e E. Whitwell ; 
between all agencies if there is to result more business eee Se es M is tg 
and more profit for all concerned. Well-informed mem- ie 3 "i delphia ee thi 4 Lhe of ales, 
bers of various trade bodies shared this belief and a 
year or so ago brought about the formation of a Joint 
Committee to consider this subject. After several 
conferences, the National Electric Light Association and 
the American Gas Association published certain sug- 
gested principles to be followed by all those interested in 
the sale of appliances. These national merchandising 
principles were a step in the right direction, but because 
of the large territory they had to cover, they could have 
little affect until given local application. Bearing in mind 
that a national situation is merely a multiplicity of local 
ones, the utilities in Pennsylvania have or will shortly 
announce individual policies which they will follow in the 
conduct of their merchandising operations. These 
policies are binding on the utilities. They are suggested 
to other agencies. I want to repeat that last statement. 
These principles have been or will be adopted as a 
definite policy to which the utilities in Pennsylvania are 
committed. They are merely suggested to other agencies. 



































The first of these principles has to do with the 

quality of gas appliances. Inasmuch as the gas 
industry is fortunate in having a means of determining 
the safety and general quality of appliances, it is agreed 
that gas appliances offered for sale by the utilities shall 
bear the seal of approval of the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratory. 

This principle contains a further clause to the effect 
that electric appliances shall be of such manufacture. as 
to assure safe and dependable service. In this regard 
I would point out that the determination of the safety 
and dependability of appliances rests with each individual 
merchant. Whether or not irons, toasters, heating pads 
and so forth made to retail at $1.00 or less are safe and 
dependable, is a moot question. We are sure that such 
merchandise carries little profit. It is largely used as a 
‘come on” to promote the sale of higher-priced appli- 
ances. The utilities will continue to sell only merchandise 
of high quality. 





*From an address presented at the Thirty-first annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association. Inc., held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
February 9-12, 1932. 
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The sale of merchandise by utilities 
must in the nature of things be com- 
petitive with other merchants. And 
these other merchants have kicked 
plenty. Many of them believe that 
with this competition of the utilities 
done away with that they (the small 
independent merchants) would in- 
herit a large share of the business. 
Agitation, however, has obscured the 
fact that utility competition differs in 
character from any other competition 
which the merchant has to face. In 
the first place, it is directed to ex- 


tending the market for all electrical 
or gas devices. In the second place, 
it is generally conducted on a basis 
of defined objectives and stated prin- 
ciples, which, as Mr. Whitwell points 
out, are binding on the utilities. Let 
the dealer ask himself whether he 
would rather have this kind of com- 

etition, conducted on a high ethical 

asis, building his market for all elec- 
trical merchandise or the uncontrolled 
competition of chain and department 
stores. 

A recent sales campaign in Okla- 


homa carried on in cooperation be- 
tween 101 retailers indicates how this 
business (the utility being out) is 
divided. A total of 6,183 heating 
appliances were sold, the business be- 
ing divided as follows: 17 chain 
and mail order house stores sold 50.5 
per cent in units; 9 department stores 
sold 19.8 per cent; 29 electrical deal- 
ers 10.2 per cent; and the remaining 
19.5 per cent was sold by 21 drug 
stores, 12 hardware stores, 2 jewelry 
stores, 7 furniture stores, 2 music 
stores and 2 auto supply dealers. 
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The second principle binds the utilities to confine 

their selling exclusively to gas and electricity con- 
suming appliances and the auxiliary equipment necessary 
for their complete installation and use. It means that 
the utilities will not sell ironing boards, pots and pans, 
or any other merchandise not directly essential to its 
service. This ill-advised practice was largely discon- 
tinued years ago, but the belief still prevails that utilities 
are conducting general stores. You now have our assur- 
ance that we will stay in our own back yard. 


The third principle says that the utility shall recog- 

nize as the proper retail cash price of any appliance, 
an amount that allows a logical merchandising outlet 
(selling at that price) a gross profit not less than is 
customarily obtained from its discount on such item. 
This simply means that the utilities will maintain the 
manufacturers’ list price when one exists. In cases 
where there is no list price the utilities will add to their 
cost of any appliance a sum that will result in a selling 
price with which the dealer can compete without loss of 
his customary profit. 

It is sometimes desirable to reduce prices on new, 
current items during special campaigns. So there is a 
further provision that when the utility establishes a spe- 
cial price on an item, it shall provide that such item 
may be purchased by any logical merchandising outlet 
at its customary discount (applied to such special price), 
subject to the supplier’s usual credit, franchise, sales, 
and other conditions applying to the sale of that item. 

This means that the dealers’ regular discount is pro- 
tected when special prices are established and that the 
manufacturer or wholesaler will have to look out for 
other dealers when he wishes to conduct a special cam- 
paign with the utilities’ participation. 

You will understand, of course, that these methods of 
establishing prices are not intended to apply to shop- 
worn, damaged, repossessed, or obsolete items. 


The fourth principle states that the utility shall not 
accept the exclusive sale of an appliance, unless 
equivalent items are available to other dealers. 

This means that no unusual advantage can be gained 
by a utility in tying up appliances to the exclusion of 
other outlets, and manufacturers have been so informed. 

In defining the word “equivalent” as used in this 
principle, we consider for example that a General 
Electric refrigerator is equivalent to a Frigidaire, a 
Bryant boiler is the equivalent of an American Ideal 
boiler, Easy and A. B. C. washers are equivalent. 
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The fifth principle was adopted to correct a bad 

situation for which the utilities were not entirely 
responsible. It says that no premiums shall be given, 
nor trade-in allowance made in connection with the sale 
of any appliance, unless all agencies selling that same 
appliance are offered participation. Manufacturers’ 
national campaigns, based on either of these inducements, 
are to be discouraged. In the past certain manufacturers 
have announced nation-wide, extensively advertised 
campaigns, offering premiums or excessive trade-in 
allowances without consulting their dealers. Utilities 
handling such merchandise were forced to participate in 
spite of their reluctance to do so, and were blamed fo1 
practices not entirely of their making. 


The sixth principle recommends that co-ordinated 

advertising should be developed by the utility and 
other dealers with the view of making available to the 
dealer all reasonable co-operation in advertising, displays, 
and sales promotion. It is hoped that all logical outlets 
for appliances will join in co-operative efforts to stimu- 
late mutual business. The utilities are quite willing to 
extend their advantages in the promotion of business to 
all of those who will benefit by it. But the utilities, alone, 
cannot plan and administer co-operative campaigns. It 
is a job in which all merchants must participate. 


Principle number seven states that down payments, 

carrying charges, and the length of installment terms 
shall permit of fair competition. Small appliances, if 
sold on installment terms, shall carry an adequate finance 
charge. Manufacturers’ national policies, when incon- 
sistent with sound practice, are to be discouraged. In 
agreeing to establish policies which will permit of “fair 
competition” the utilities have in mind “fair competition” 
with the small independent dealer. With many retailers 
advertising “no down payment” and “50c. down,” it is 
difficult to define just what installment policy can be 
considered fair to all. Here is an important situation in 
which the utility can exert its stabilizing influence. 


The eighth point brings up a subject with which we 

found it difficult to deal. It touches on the threat 
—or implied threat—that the utility will discontinue gas 
or electric service if a customer does not pay for mer- 
chandise purchased from it. Now, such a procedure is 
against the law and the utilities are well aware of that 
fact. If an employee used such a threat to aid in collect- 
ing for merchandise I am confident that, upon due proof, 
his employer would discharge him. Obviously, we would 
not say, in these principles, that we would not do some- 
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thing that is against the law. However. we do say that 
on any combination bill, rendered by a utility, the amount 
due for merchandise shall be clearly segregated from the 
amount due for utility service. 

Another difficult problem is that of compensation of 
salesmen. Many of you believe that because of their 
basis of pay, the utilities’ salesmen are more aggressive 
than the salesmen of other dealers. There are two points 
in this connection. One is that regardless of whether it 
is straight salary, salary and commission, or straight 
commission, the salesman must produce business in pro- 
portion to the amount paid him. The second point is 
tuat of all employers of direct salesmen, the utilities in 
most cases use a basis of compensation which is less apt 
to cause the salesman to overstep the bounds of ethical 
selling. 


The ninth principle therefore says that compensa- 

tion of utility appliance salesmen shall be such as 
to attract and hold qualified and responsible representa- 
tives. The activities of all salesmen should be controlled 
so as to avoid misrepresentation and other unfair selling 
tactics. 

You are all employers of salesmen of one kind o~ 
another. You have all been through the mill when it 
comes to the complaints that arise from over-enthusiasm 
on the part of salesmen. You can realize that, being in 
the public eye as we are. the control of our employees 
in their public relations is a considerable problem. Be 
assured that misrepresentation is not the policv of—nor 
will it be tolerated by the management of utility com- 
panies. While we welcome complaints and will investi- 
gate them carefully, it must be understood that frequently 
it is difficult for us to get at the real facts involved in 
many such complaints. This is illustrated by the story 
of the woman who complained of terrible profanity o° 
the part of a lineman who did some work near her home. 
The lineman was immediately called on the carpet and 
here is his side of the story: “Bill was up on a pole and 
I was under him on the ground. All of a sudden some 
hot lead dropped down on my neck. So T looks up and 
says, ‘Better be careful, Bill, you might hurt somebody.’ ” 
The conduct of utility salesmen is a problem of manage- 
ment and supervision, not of compensation. 

The next statement is that in extending its 


I services to new customers, the utility shall not 
make the purchase of appliances from any given source 
a factor in the situation. 





Here again we are dealing with an alleged practice 
that is not only unethical, but illegal and not tolerated 
by the management of utility companies. And here, 
again, we must exercise control over our employees, so 
that the policies of utility management will be known 


and administered in the field. 

The last principle, number eleven, says that the 
| utility shall segregate all merchandising accounts 
from operating accounts. The presentation to the public 
of appliances and uses not having reasonable consumer 
acceptance is a promotional activity, and as such shall 
be charged to the appropriate operating account in 
accordance with the State Uniform Classification of 
Accounts. 

This method of accounting is in accordance with recog- 
nized practice and is followed by all utilities in this State. 
It is often believed that our merchandising accounts are 
confused with operating accounts. Such a procedure is 
impossible. 

As I said before, the foregoing principles will govern 
each Pennsylvania utility in the conduct of its mer- 
chandising. In some instances they have been slightly 
changed to make them apply to local situations. I am 
sure that your local utility will be glad to inform you 
as to its application of these principles. They indicate 
a desire to conduct merchandising businesses on a basis 
which permits of fair competition. 

I realize that there :are some among you who would 
welcome legislation to prohibit the sale of appliances by 
utilities. The most recent information indicates that no 
one has benefited by such laws in Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Meanwhile, two hundred people have been legislated out 
of employment. In Pennsylvania it would be several 
thousand. Seventy stores have been legislated out of 
tenants and thrown on the real estate market. In Penn- 
sylvania it would be several hundred. Things can easily 
be legislated out, but it is difficult to legislate things in. 

Most important of all, there is abundant evidence on 
all sides that when the utility is out of merchandising, 
the dealer, such as yourself, is not necessarily in. Rather 
it is apparent that he, too, suffers. 

I am convinced that with honest performance by the 
Pennsylvania utilities along the lines of the foregoing 
merchandising policies, with better contacts between 
dealers and utilities and with the intelligent help of the 
manufacturers and jobbers, all retail outlets will prosper 
most. 





“Bill” Goodwin on the S.E.D. 
To the Editor: 

It is with deep regret and much concern that I read your 
editorial announcement entitled “Obituary,” on page 43 of the 
February, 1932, issue of Electrical Merchandising, which deals 
with the proposed abandonment of the Society for Electrical 
Development. 

The editorial expresses substantially, but not completely, a 
statement of fact. In fairness to the men and companies who 
gave unsparingly of their time and money to foster the Society 
and to support the principles upon which it was founded, you 
should embody, in the first sentence of the last paragraph, the 
specific statement somewhat along the following lines: “but its 
spirit will haunt electrical men ‘and companies who are directly 
responsible for its demise’.” 

In these days when so many people are confused as to the 
underlying causes for present existing conditions, no useful pur- 
pose is served if editorial men and trade publications pussyfoot 
and side-step the placing of responsibility where it properly 
belongs. 

The electrical press have been represented on the Board of 
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Directors of the Society for Electrical Development from its 
invention and these representatives were extremely faithful in 
their attendance at directors’ meetings. More than anyone else, 
they possessed, at all times, an inside knowledge and under- 
standing of the forces which have been working to destroy the 
Society. Had these men, with the knowledge which they pos- 
sessed, had the courage of their convictions and openly and 
honestly kept the trade informed through suitable editorial 
expressions, this sad conditions of affairs would not now be 
before us. 

Electrical men presumably look to the electrical press to keep 
them informed of trade happenings and it would seem that this 
is an opportune time for the press to present facts leading up 
to this sad condition. Certain individuals, clothed with the power 
of representing individual companies and associations, have con- 
sistently employed the boring-in process from within, while from 
without these same individuals, companies and groups were pre- 
tending to the trade to be giving support to constructive industry 
undertakings. 

Why not call a spade a spade! 


Wma. L. GoopwIn. 
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He’s 
Doing 
the 


Best 
He 
Can 


OU remember hearing about that sign which, back 

in the roaring days of ’49 or thereabouts, hung 

over the piano in a far western dance hall—‘‘Don’t 
shoot the professor: he is doing the best he can.” 

I think that today the industry should accord a similar 
charitable consideration to the electrical appliance merch- 
ant. He may not be doing so very well—some of him, 
may be doing pretty damned badly—but regardless of 
the merit of his present merchandising performance I am 
convinced that he is doing the best he can under some 
mighty tough circumstances. 

So let’s not shoot him just yet. 

ee * 
HERE is no single reason why the electrical merch- 
ant is at present out of luck—there are four reasons 
I can think of quick. 

The depression, of course, is the obvious first reason, 
but it is by no means the most potent or most important. 
The depression, like the weather, has been handed to us 
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By Frank B. Rae, Jr. 


by a presumably all-wise providence, and we just have 
to take it and grin. But leaving the depression to one 
side—as who wouldn’t like to?’—there are three other 
jittery reasons why appliance business has pretty much 
gone off in our face. 

‘+ - oes 

Imprimis : 

Markets and sales possibilities have been wantonly and 
wickedly exaggerated by the manufacturer—not by any 
one manufacturer nor by any one group of manufactur- 
ers, but by all manufacturers. The whole dizzy system 
of sales quotas has the odor of goat. 

The manufacturers have not told the dealers the truth. 
I do not mean to say that anyone has made a statement 
which could not be verified and made to stick. No, no— 
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absolutely not. Yet I point out that the cleverest liars 
—and I rate myself high among America’s cleverest 
liars—are those who can state cold and incontrovertible 
truths in such a way that they become the ungarnished 
and undiluted hooey. 

For example, I today received a sales letter which 
states, “Almost three-quarters of electric homes can still 
be sold an electric percolator. Let us examine this 
Machiavellian truth. 

Dependable statistics reveal that, as of this writing, 
20,441,249 homes in America are connected to circuit and 
further, that 5,894,000 homes now possess percolators. 
The deduction, then, is that the remaining 14,547,249 
domestic electricity users are prospects for percolators 
and that they can be sold. 

In a pig’s ear! 

Five million of those fourteen and odd million per- 
colatorless households don’t know what a percolator is 
or why: another five million of them haven’t the price 
and wouldn’t spend it for a percolator anyway: the mar- 
ket, then, of those who can be sold percolators is prob- 
ably under five million—and my guess is that it’s a long 
way under. So when the letter writer above quoted 
says that “almost three-quarters of the electric homes can 

























The Cleaner Business Has Made a Complete Cycle os» Cea 
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still be sold an electric percolator” he is crazy as a coot— 
or he hopes you are. 

Dream-stuff like this has been circulated about every 
electrical appliance you have in stock. An advertisement 
tells us that “the electric range has penetrated only five 
per cent of its possible market”—the “possible market” 
according to this moon-struck optimist being the whole 
20,441,249 domestic electric customers in this country, 
regardless of location, rate, service limitations, financial 
conditions, competitive fuel costs or any other factors 
whatsoever which might in specific cases operate. 

Of course the obvious idea of our manufacturers in 
blithely disseminating such seemingly plausible fictions 
has been to hypnotize the trade into believing that there 
is a pot of gold at the rainbow’s end, that there 1s a 
Santa Claus, and that Steve Brodie, after all, was quite 
a common fellow. The result has been a succession of 
extravagantly unprofitable sales campaigns and much 
bitter disappointment writ in red ink on the electrical 
merchants’ ledgers. 

It’s time to bail out this sort of bilge. 

‘2 &- 


OW, I don’t mean to suggest that there aren’t plenty 

of opportunities to sell appliances ; what I have tried 
above to say is that silly over-estimations of sales possi- 
bilities have given us all a cock-eyed conception of a 
mighty fine business. Tremendous volume at substan- 
tial net margin is not only possible but inevitable. Elec- 
tric service is a quasi-necessity of life today, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of appliances and devices to make that 
service available are practically indispensible. Folk think 
of food as a “necessity of life,” but I ask you to remem- 
ber that stoves to cook it on and utensils to cook it in 


TWICE AS MANY CLEANERS 
can be sold every year 


AS WERE SOLD 


in 193] 
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and fuel to cook it with are practically as indispensible 
as the raw groceries. 

So with our business. The appliances are what trans- 
mute the raw electricity into some sort of usable serv- 
ice, and if appliances are not readily available, and if 
renewal appliances also are not readily available, the 
twelve billion five hundred million dollars that are in- 
vested in plant and equipment to give electric service to 
this country will blow up as spectacularly as an ammuni- 
tion dump in Manchuria. 

Hold that thought close. The investment in utility 
plant and equipment, I repeat, is $12,500,000,000. 
About 20,000 worth-while merchants are selling appli- 
ances to utilize the electricity produced and distributed 
by these plants and their auxiliary equipment. It fol- 
lows, then, that for every merchant who.is seriously en- 
gaged in electrical appliance retailing there is invested an 
average of approximately $400,000 in turbines, boilers, 
engines, generators and distribution material to operate, 
among other things, the appliances he sells. You've got 
to sell quite a little jag of appliances to keep your share 
of $400,000 worth of generating plant busy. 

a 


OW let us consider vacuum cleaners. 

First as to the static market. We read in an ad- 
vertisement that “over half the wired homes in this 
country are still waiting to be sold vacuum cleaners.” 

Let us examine the facts. There are about 31,000,000 
homes in this country. There are, in round figures, about 
20,500,000 domestic electric customers. It follows from 
this that some 10,500,000 homes are without electric 
service. 
Next— 








According to eminent authority—I quote from Fortune 
magazine of February, 1932, page 64—“less than half 
the homes in America measure up to minimum standards 
of health and decency.” 

Applying this fact to the above statistics we find that 
approximately 25 per cent of the homes having electricity 
“do not measure up to minimum standards of decency,” 
yet we are asked to believe that about five million homes 
which are beneath such standard are “waiting to be sold 
a vacuum cleaner.” 

Let’s apply another acid test to the statement of our 
vacuum cleaner market enthusiast. It is pretty gener- 
ally understood that approximately 70 per cent of 
American families have incomes below $2000 a year even 
in good times. If we broadly generalize and say that 
every family with an income of more than $2000 uses 
electric service, then we still have 8,200,000 or about 40 




















is Now Back Where I: Offers Substantial Sales to Retailers 
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per cent of all lighting customers who live upon less than 
that income. And so, when we.read in this advertisement 
that “over half the 20,441,249 wired homes of this coun- 
try are still waiting to be sold vacuum cleaners” we get an 
acute umbilical pain, remembering that over eight million 
of the homes that are doing this waiting have incomes 
of less than $5.00 a day and that some five million “do 
not measure up to the minimum standards of decency.” 

My own studied guess is that there are probably not 
over 3,000,000 homes in the waiting-to-be-sold-a-vacuum- 
cleaner class, and that these probably cannot be sold at a 
faster rate than ten per cent a year. 


oe 
oo 

Twice as many cleaners can be sold every year as 
were sold in 1931. 

How come? 

Well, replacements form part of the answer, but 
changed selling methods which invite the merchant to 
take this whole great cleaner market if he cares to accept 
it is the other half of the answer. 

First, as to replacements. In the 9,281,750 homes 
which now possess vacuum cleaners, you will find— 

686,648 machines that are one year old 
960,343 machines that are two years old 
1,253,202 machines that are three years old 
1,219,460 machines that are four years old 
971,488 machines that are five years old 
1,090,096 machines that are six years old 
980,779 machines that are seven years old 
903,564 machines that are eight years old 
1,016,301 machines that are nine years old 
and a hundred thousand or so that are ten years old. 


You can draw your own conclusions from these figures. 
My personal conclusion is that, making allowances for 
everything, the replacement market is close to a million 
cleaners a year, that the static market is about a third of 
a million more, and that consequently the adoption of 
rational marketing methods should reasonably result in 
the sale of almost twice as many cleaners as were sold 
in 1931. 

ae a ae 
ILL such intelligent methods prevail ? 

I think so. Follow me through a few brief para- 
graphs of history, because I think I can show that the 
appliance business, and specifically the vacuum cleaner 
business, has made a complete cycle in its development 
and is now back where it offers substantial sales to re- 
tailers. 

First we had the promotional stage of cleaner selling 
when it was our tough job to demonstrate that the electric 
machine was easier, speedier and more thorough than a 
broom or carpet sweeper. 

Next we had a stretch of good, old-fashioned hard 
work, when the business was built to appetizing pro- 
portions by clever advertising and keen salesmanship. 

After that came the post-war boom when the big prob- 
lem was to get enough machines to satisfy an insane 
demand. Chains of specialty organizations sprang into 
being: orders showered down on the manufacturers by 
phone and telegraph: factories doubled and trebled pro- 
duction. Those were the happy days! 

But not for long. As the boom faded and sales slack- 
ened, sales intensity increased. High pressure was ap- 
plied: foot-in-the-door methods became standard prac- 
tice. Some manufacturers, unable to maintain their 
boom-time peak production by means of dealer distri- 
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bution opened their own sales branches with crews of 
house-to-house muscle-men who would all but commit 
mayhem to get the name on the dotted line. This resulted 
in driving a considerable number of dealers out of the 
business. Other manufacturers multipled their advertis- 
ing and personal cooperation inducements to dealers until 
the retailing of cleaners became, from the standpoint of 
a considerable number of other store-keepers, simply a 
matter of banking a guaranteed profit. 

Again, not for long. Artificial respiration, applied to 
sales, costs too much money. When the manufacturers 
found themselves swimming in red ink, they faced two 
alternatives—normalcy or bankruptcy. They wisely 
chose normalcy—cut ‘out factory sales—cut down ex- 
travagant co-operation. Today the vacuum cleaner busi- 
ness is back to about where it was eighteen years ago. It 
has completed its “vicious circle.” 

Back where it was, with this exception— 

You have today a ready-made replacement market of 
a million units a year, and a new-customer market of a 
third of a million a year with absolutely universal cus- 
tomer acceptance of the products. You don’t have to 
pioneer as we had to eighteen years ago. All you have 
to do is to sell. 


* * *K * 


‘sTF THAT is true,” said one shrewd merchant to 
whom I advanced these facts, “if that is true, then 
why did we sell only 700,000 or so cleaners last year?” 

To which I replied, “The trade didn’t fry to sell.” 

For, to begin with, there were those dealers who had 
been led to expect too much in the way of sales_and profits 
—they had quit. And there were those who had found 
that they were not geared to compete with high-powered 
specialty sales organizations—they had quit. And finally 
there were those who had been taught to expect cleaner 
profits on a silver platter, and when their manufacturers 
ceased ladeling out the pap—they quit. And so the 
cleaner business last year was only about 50 per cent of 
what it might have been, and $25,000,000 or so of cleaner 
sales were not rung up on the trade’s cash registers. 

: * & & 

I don’t blame the trade, still— 

The conditions which made so many of you view the 
vacuum cleaners with dyspeptic disfavor last year have 
been quite abruptly altered. The industry has completed 
its “vicious circle” and is back where it offers a real op- 
portunity to the bona fide electrical merchant. Present 
conditions are such that, as I said before, they invite the 
merchant to take this whole great cleaner market if he 
cares to accept tt. 

The manufacturers want dealer representation. They 
are fully fed up on conditions which resulted in pretty 
nearly 25 per cent falling off of business in 1930 and a 
further falling off to close to 30 per cent in 1931. The 
situation is ripe for the common-sense merchandising of 
vacuum cleaners. 

As for plans and methods, that’s your business—and 
the manufacturers’. This writer’s business is to point out 
to you the opportunity. And in dong so, permit him 
again to recall to your memory that sign over the dance 
hall piano—“Don’t shoot the professor.” The present 
low state of the cleaner business is not the electrical ap- 
pliance dealer’s fault. He has been doing the best he 
knew how under mighty discouraging circumstances— 
but those circumstances have changed. Will he change 
with them? 

If not, somebody is pretty sure to take down that sign. 
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733,836 LAMPS 
in 30 days 


ITTSBURGH has just finished another lamp cam- 

paign. They sold 733,836 lamps in 30 days. The 
Duquesne Light Company sold 313,266 of them and 
cooperating dealers accounted for 420,570. 

The figures represent an increase of 27,810 lamps over 
last year’s campaign which was itself the record activity 
of its kind for this territory. As the Duquesne Light 
Company has on its books 276,000 domestic customers, 
the campaign resulted in the sale of 2.66 lamps per cus- 
tomer. 

There, baldly, you have the story of what happened 
in Pittsburgh’s Fifth Annual Cooperative Lamp Cam- 
paign. There is nothing essentially new to the reader 
in the story of lamp campaigns. He knows there is 
undoubtedly a need for them and that only by a con- 
centrated activity are residential customers made suff- 
ciently conscious of what is their commonest electrical 
servant, by having it thrust under their noses for long 
enough to make them buy. He knows that selling lamps 
by cartons is more effective than in single units. He is 
even reasonably cognizant of the promotional methods 
employed to move a large number of lamps in a relatively 
short period. He knows about newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising, billboards, stickers and window displays. He 
has heard from time to time of light bill folders, direct 
mail solicitation, telephone canvasses and even of the 
quaint custom of calling upon the housewife in person 
—a practice variously known as door-bell pushing, can- 
vassing, hoofing, cold turkey selling and pavement 
pounding. 

These things are common knowledge. They are neces- 
sary and legitimate devices to stimulate activity on the 
part of the seller and receptivity on the part of the buyer. 
Being necessary and legitimate they were all capably and 
effectively employed in the drive staged by the Electric 
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Dealers Sell 
57% 
Utility Sells 
43% 






League of Pittsburgh, 
the Duquesne Light 
Company, and repre- 
sentatives of the lamp 
companies. Being 
matters of common 
knowledge there would 
be little point in any 

a wordy generalization 

G. H. Nickerson (To?) on the particular man- 
oT a ner in which they 
were made useful in 
Pittsburgh. 

We might turn our 
attention, however, to 
a few of the more un- 
usual aspects of this 
campaign. We find 
briefly, the following: 

1. The fact that dealers, for the first time in five years, 
sold more lamps than the central station. 

2. That the campaign undoubtedly owed much of its 
success to the fact that it was conducted under the 
auspices and imprimatur of the Electric League of 
Pittsburgh—an association representing all interests. 

3. That the Duquesne Light Company assisted the 
dealers by accepting their time paper on lamps sold, mak- 
ing full payment to the dealers upon receipt of the bill. 

4. That a window display contest for each group of 
dealers of the three mazda lamp companies, stimulated 
interest. 

5. That a budget, amounting to $3,600, to cover the 
expense in connection with the dealers activities, was set 
up and assumed by the three lamp companies, the 

(please turn to page 63) 


A. A. Osterman (Center) 


Director sales promotion, 
Duquesne Light Company 


F. H. Stone (Below) 


Ass’t. to vice-pres. charge of sales 
Duquesne Light Company 
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When Power Companies Placed 
Their Home Economics 
Department at the Disposal 
of the Dealer They Found 
a New Approach to 


Cooperation and Sales 


By Florence R. Clauss 


Revie: S from a questionnaire sent to home 


service directors indicate that in approximately 

90 per cent of the communities from which replies 
were received, some form of utility-dealer co-operation 
is in effect, with the home service department actively 
participating in this co-operative work. 

An unusually effective piece of co-operative work is 
being done in Milwaukee by Mrs. Vera Ellwood, Home 
Service Director, The Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Company. The home service department of this 
company recently held a meeting for dealers and their 
wives, at which the electric range was demonstrated, 
including all cookinig operations, such as baking, broil- 
ing, etc. The result of this demonstration was a range 
installation in the homes of fifty-two of these dealers. 
That’s beginning the educational work right at home! 

In inaugurating the co-operative program, Mrs. 
Ellwood explained to the dealeres the work of the home 
service department, telling in detail how such work is 
carried on. This is a particularly good start for a 
co-operative program because home service women have 
found that in their communities many of the dealers 
have little conception of home service work and some- 
times make promises to their customers that home 
service departments find difficult to carry out. With an 
understanding by the dealer of the service to be expected 
from the home service department, this misunderstanding 
is not likely to occur. 

Some of the holding companies, such as the Associated 
Gas & Electric System and the National Electric Power 
Company, have in operation a general policy for 
co-operation with dealers in territories covered by their 
properties. In several of the National Electric Power 
properties a letter similar to that quoted below, is written 
to dealers, acquainting them with the work of the home 
service department and offering the services of the 
department to them: 

To the Electric Appliance Dealer: 

“We have been operating a Home Service Depart- 
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Home Service 


for 


ment for the past three years, whose duty it has been to 
call on our customers and render what might be termed 
as service in connection with the use of our appliances. 
We have found from this experience that our customers 
have appreciated this service and that it has tended to 
encourage the use of electrical appliances to a very great 
extent. 

“Quite naturally you are interested in this angle of 
the work of our Home Service Department and we would 
like to extend to you at this time, the services of this 
Department and urge you to call upon us for whatever 
help you feel we may be in a position to render.” 

When demonstrations or cooking schools are given 
by home service departments of the National Electric 
Power properties, invitations are always sent to elec- 
trical dealers, asking them and their associates to attend. 
In some of the properties the dealers are given appli- 
ances for display, a commission being allowed to them 
for the sale of any of these appliances. 

Home service women of the Virginia Public Service 
Company, in their work in the several small communities 
served by this company, call on local dealers to offer 
their services in instructing the dealer’s customers in the 
operation and care of ranges, refrigerators and other 
appliances. 

The National Electric Power Company also emphasizes 
its co-operative plan by the use of newspaper advertising 
in the various properties, the advertisements carrying 
such statements as ‘“‘Your Dealer Has It,” “There Are 
Lots of Appliance Dealers in Town!” “Your Neighbor- 
hood Electrician Is a Specialist,” and other slogans of 
similar nature which are carried on signboards as well. 


T THE Rochester Gas & Electric Company, Helen 

Smith, Home Service Director (and who, by the 

way is a graduate engineer), is putting on a home light- 

ing campaign of a living room fixture designed by her 

and which is to be sold by local dealers, all sales leads and 
orders for the unit being turned over to the dealers. 

A report from Lucile Johnson, Director of Home 
Service, Public Service Company of Oklahoma, tells how 
this company is participating in co-operative programs: 
“We worked with electric refrigeration dealers, first 
sending letters to each dealer in town, offering to give a 
demonstration of the refrigerator he sells, and asking 
him to invite customers interested in his refrigerator. 
We further co-operate with dealers by using their refrig- 
erators in our demonstration or home service rooms. 
One week we had fourteen home economics classes from 
the high school visit our department to study electrical 
household equipment. Washing machines and ironers 
were obtained from dealers and were demonstrated in 
addition to the machines we sell. We are also holding 
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classes for refrigerator salesmen and _ saleswomen.” 

At each demonstration put on by the Home Service 
Department of the Nebraska Power Company, Madeline 
Bohlsen, Home Service Director, reminds the women 
that there is a dealer in their respective neighborhoods 
who is selling electrical equipment which, if purchased 
from the dealer, is entitled to the same service as that 
purchased from the electric company. Dealers in the 
community have been given authority to invite their cus- 
tomers to call upon the home service department for 
advice and instruction in appliance use. “We have had 
more telephone inquiries than we thought possible,” the 
Director reports, “and this co-operation is creating no 
end of good will for us.” 

During the refrigeration campaign, the past year, four- 
day refrigeration schools were held by the home service 
department for women employees of refrigerator dealers 
in Omaha. This feature was received especially well 
by dealers. A four-day refrigeration and range Show 
was held during the summer, at which practically all 
of the refrigerator and range dealers in the city were 
represented. Each make of refrigerator had its own 
booth and a frozen food was demonstrated in each refrig- 
erator each day. A platform demonstration of the range 
was given every day, a different make of range and three 
refrigerators being featured at each demonstration. No 
display was made at this Show of merchandise sold by 
the power company, the company’s representation being 
limited to a “Rate Information’ booth. 
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Under the new co-operative plan, all 
the benefits of home service are made 
available to the dealer’s customer. 
Appliances sold by the dealer receive 
the same demonstration and follow-up 
as those sold by the utility. 





Public Service of Northern Illinois co-operates with 
its dealers by handling their calls for instruction in the 
use of electrical equipment. Some of the dealers in the 
territory depend entirely upon the home service depart- 
ment for testing and approval of appliances and will not 
stock any appliances not approved by this department. 

In Worcester, the utility has a co-operative range sales 
plan whereby the principal department stores and dealers 
in the city sell ranges on the same basis as the utility. 
Home demonstrations on ranges sold by dealers or other 
agencies are given by the home service women. The 
home service department also co-operates with depart- 
ment stores in conducting cooking classes. 


EALERS from all over the State of Oklahoma sent 

salesmen to the Electric Bungalow operated by the 
Home Service Department of the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company, to learn the “ins” and “outs” of 
making good waffles, coffee and toasted sandwiches. 
These demonstrations were put on by Harriet Brigham, 
Home Service Director, with the help of Mary Beth 
Carter, of the home economics staff of Oklahoma 
A & M College. 

A series of range demonstrations for Hotpoint range 
dealers and their wives was requested by the local whole- 
sale distributor of the Hotpoint range. Home service 
women prepared a dinner and gave a demonstration of 
the range. Six of these range meetings were held all 
over the State. 
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When these eight ceil- 
ing type S-2 sunshine 
lamps are turned on in 
the children’s ward of 
the Maryland General 
Hospital, the kids cry 
“Hurray! Here comes 
the sunshine!”  in- 
stalled less than a 
month, the lamps have 
already brought color 
to the pale checks of 
the small patients. 
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Starting Sunlamp Sales 


ETTING started on sun-lamp sales which, with the 

introduction of the new fixture lines using S-1 and 
S-2 lamps, promises to be a booming industry, is appa- 
rently the most important part of the business from the 
dealer’s standpoint. 

Here’s how one dealer did it: 

Sidney Greenfield runs a wholesaling business in 
Baltimore under the name of the Greenfield Electric 
Company. Despite the fact that national magazines were 
carrying the story of the new S-2 lamp and stressing its 
availability for homes, offices, institutions, etc., he was 
seeking a direct way of going at the selling problem. 

Six months ago he happened to meet a Mr. Crawford, 
who was purchasing agent of the Maryland General Hos- 
pital, and engaged him in casual conversation. The 
opportunity to get into the field had presented itself. 
From the initial propaganda set in motion, he next tackled 
the superintendent of the hospital and to several of the 
doctors including the pediatrist in charge of the children’s 
division. Dr. Walter Bacon, the pediatrist, was a sun- 
shine enthusiast and a firm believer in the power of 
ultra-violet rays to help his small patients to more robust 
health than the confinement of the hospital permitted. 
The natural result was a recommendation to the Hospital 
Board to look into the matter of the purchase of sunshine 
lighting equipment for the Children’s Division. 

Greenfield, together with an engineer from one of the 
lamp companies asked permission to survey the hospital 
and submit a plan. It was granted and when their re- 
port was submitted showing the advantages of the S-2 
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When Greenfield, Baltimore job- 
ber, finally sold S-2 sunlamp equip- 
ment to the Maryland General 
Hospital it led to the sale of lamps 
to staff medicos and opened a line 


of other institutional prospects 


lamp over other types of equipment in use, Greenfield 
“got the job.” Eight ceiling units were installed all on 
separate circuits which were specially wired by the hos- 
pital for A-C current. 

At the time of writing, the installation has not been in 
a month but it has caused so much favorable comment 
that a number of the doctors connected with the medical 
staff bought floor units for use in their own offices and 
homes. Moreover the installation has been instrumental 
in opening up several other hospitals and institutions 
in and around Baltimore—a business which will all accrue 
to the energetic Greenfield Electric Company. 
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Boosting 


A Local Industry 


How .a Power Company- 
Dealer Cooperative Cam- 
paign Sold 900 Washers in 
26 Days in Kansas City, Mo. 


By Lorance McKiddey 


TILITY merchandisers all over the country will 

be interested in what happened in Kansas City, 

Mo., in January. More than 900 washing machines 
were sold in one month through public utility and dealer 
cooperation. 

The plan was a combination dealer-cooperative plan, 
and re-employment plan for the city’s welfare. The 
washer sold was a Kansas City product and C. F. Farley, 
merchandising manager of the Kansas City Power & 
Light Company, saw an opportunity to keep the factory 
on a full-time basis, keeping 150 men employed through 
the worst of the winter, at least, and 300 more empioyed 
by companies furnishing paint, parts, etc., or companies 
selling the washer. In order to do this it was necessary 
to sell at least 400 washers above the factory’s current 
demand, and in order to sell 400 extra washers in a 
month’s time, it was necessary to put a special price on 
the washers. 

The Vulcan Manufacturing Company, which manu- 
factures the washer used, arranged a meeting of the 
dealers, the factory representatives and the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company. A standard model of known 
value was selected and offered to all local merchants of 
Greater Kansas City on a basis that would permit a fair 
merchandise profit. The Power & Light Company under- 
took all the expense of advertising the special sale, and 
at the same time agreed to feature in all its advertising 
the names of those dealers participating in the sale. 

The final arrangement included four prominent down- 
town merchants, representing the most active of the city’s 
appliance dealers, and the Power & Light Company. The 
dealers were two of Kansas City’s largest installment 
furniture houses, one radio and jewelry installment firm 
and the largest hardware firm in the city. Some of these 
firms had several branch stores, and six or eight other 
firms not originally included in the campaign plans later 
participated. Hardware and furniture dealers in Kansas 
City, Kans., Independence, Mo., and other nearby cities 
and towns eagerly joined the parade and got their share 
of sales made possible by Kansas City Power & Light 
advertising. 

A quota of 400 washers was set for the sale and all 
agreed that that total would be a welcome one, and many 
felt it had been set too high. Few expected that the quota 
would be exceeded before the first two weeks. and no 
one looked for the grand total rolled up by January 30th 
—over 900 washing machines in 26 selling days. 
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TOMORROW: SATURDAY 
The Last Two Days! | 


Only two more days of one of the greatest sales ever held 
by Kansas City—e sale without profit to the manufacturer 
or the dealer! A sale to keep 160 men a} work in one 
Kansas City factory, and 3 more in other Kansas City 
factories and stores supplyiag parts and selling washers. 
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a to save B40! Tomorrow is 
the’ best time, Billed 
Monthly 
Phone any of the 5 Dealers Listed Below 
KEEP 
You need not cor —merely phone your ocder t y of dealers 
Kernen: CY tod bare. Ket enly i the te getting short, bat the dock fa 'wtting 
MEN iow, so do it eatiy tomorrow morning! 
EMPLOYED 
$1 Down ---- 15 Months to Pay 
: c See the Following Dealers 
North-Mehornay Bunting Davidsons Mace-Ryer Co. 
FURNITURE CO. us BARDWARE _ FURNITURE CO. 1120 Geand VL otss 
1101 MeGee Vi. 3370 4634 Troost WE. 8650 12316 Grand HA. 393! Breedway LO. 0803 
= Or See Us... 
Kansas City Power & Lignht Co. 
Baltimore at 14th St. 4 GRand 0080 North Kansas City. NO. 1463 47th and Central Sts. WE. 7116 
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The slogan “Made in Kansas City” was prominently 
displayed on all advertising during the washer cam- 
paign which helped to enlist local pride in the event. 


This, the most successful sale of washing machines 
ever held in Kansas City, clearly demonstrates the mutu- 
ally beneficial effect of dealer-utility team work. The 
campaign proceeded with an entire absence of friction 
between salesmen of the various groups, proof enough 
that there is room for both. Everyone concerned with 
the plan felt highly satisfied with the results accomplished 
and the Power & Light Company were the recipients of 
many unsolicited expressions of appreciation. 

Attracted by the liberal advertising, news write-ups 
and general publicity on the sale, the St. Joseph Railway 
Light. Heat and Power Company of St. Joseph, Mo.. 
became interested and developed a campaign of their own 
on similar lines. 

Department stores in surrounding cities, Topeka, 
Kans., Wichita, Kans., and others where Kansas City 
papers have circulation. asked to be allowed to participate 
and in many towns tied in with the advertising with very 
satisfactory results. 






















Where 


Heating Appliances 





IRONS 


Production 1931 compared with 1929 43% decrease 
Utility Sales 1931 compared with 1929 20% decrease 


TOASTERS 


Production 1931 compared with 1929 46% decrease 
Utility Sales 1931 compared with 1929 25% decrease 


PERCOLATORS 


Production 1931 compared with 1929 61% decrease 
Utility Sales 1931 compared with 1929 43% decrease 


WAFFLE IRONS 


Production 1931 compared with 1929 46% decrease 
Utility Sales 1931 compared with 1929 32% decrease 


HEATERS 


Production 1931 compared with 1929 64% decrease 
Utilities Sales 1931 compared with 1929 53% decrease 


HOT PLATES, STOVES, ETC. 


Production 1931 compared with 1929 57% decrease 
Utility Sales 1931 compared with 1929 28% decrease 











(): ali electrical appliances for which production 


was reported in 1931, heating appliances as a class 

show the greatest loss in sales. Decreases of 11 

per cent to 33 per cent in unit quantities had already 
been reported for 1930 as compared to 1929. And 1931 
showed additional decreases of from 43 per cent for the 
number of irons sold to 64 per cent in the number of 
heaters sold as compared with the peak year of 1929. 
Now electrical heating appliances are as nearly in the 
class of staple merchandise as any electrical appliance 
can be. Irons, for example, are possessed by practically 
every family in this country using electrical service, yet 
the iron is in such popularity and natural demand that 
until 1929 every year had shown a steady increase in 
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sales. Toasters and percolators are other heating appli- 
ances that have come in for a wide popularity. The 
waffle iron, although a newer product, had also reached 
sales of gratifying proportions. Heating appliances have 
such wide acceptance that they are offered for sale by 
practically all types of dealers. As staple products, price 
is a factor in the sale, and prices often fantastically low 
on appliances of very dubious value have been marketed 
through chain outlets. But, in spite of the stimulus of 
very cheap prices offered by department, chain or drug 
stores, unit sales from 1929 have continued to decrease. 

In seeking the reason for this decline, industry opinion 
has been inclined to pin the blame on the power com- 
panies. Central stations, it has been said, have lost inter- 
est in heating appliances, and by ceasing to actively cam- 
paign them or even push their sale through their retail 
stores, had caused this loss of sales to the industry—the 
theory being that the percentage of decline in the business 
represented the amount of central station purchases and 
sales which had dropped out. 


‘“TEARLY a year ago ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
and Electrical World made a study of merchandise 
sales by a number of central station companies through- 
out the country and the indication was that power com- 
pany sales on heating appliances had shown a small 
decline only in 1930 over the 1929 levels. These figures 
attracted a good deal of attention, and in some quarters 
were vigorously criticised. Many manufacturers and dis- 
tributors held that they presented an inaccurate view of 
the situation and that central station sales had actually 
declined not only to a greater degree than our figures 
showed, but in greater proportion than general industry 
sales had declined. 

We have endeavored to get some 1931 facts on this 
situation, and have just completed a survey with the aid 
of some twenty-six large operating central station groups 
which represent roughly 22.3 per cent of the total do- 
mestic customers in the United States, and once again 
reach the conclusion that utility sales on heating appli- 
ances have held up relatively better than the industry 
as a whole. The percentages are printed in a table on 
the following page. 
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Hot Plates, Stoves 

Domestic Irons Toasters Percolators Waffle Irons Bowl Heaters Grills, Ete. 

Company | Customers “ ; 
1929 1930 | 1931 { 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930] 1931 

A* 260,000 7,537) 7,230) 6,483) 2,534) 7,863) 1,166) 10,863) 1,675 945) 2,676) 2,646) 1,626)...... 200 yy Le 297 283 
B* 126,00: 3,00 4,064) 3,30 992) 1,070 75 448 292) 561 614, 50 163 166 75 200 64 74 
Ct 0 3,717) 2,981; 2,352) 2,229) 1,781 9 1,761} 1,069) 58 689 574 31 881 347 22 353 452 357 
Dt 179,00 3,705) 2,963) 2,569) 1,556) 1,829] 1,43 865) 831) 1,048) 848 75 950 385 31 832) 1,103 989 
: 7a ee ei ett: 5,753] 4,847| 3,236] 2,211) 2,086) 2,081) 2,269] 2,442) 1,451) 2,204) 1,101 577) 2,144) 1,149) 727 
G* 59,00 1,808) 2,543) 1, 766} 856) 81 436 546, 356) 321 274 20 381 389} 30 994 972} 663 
Ht SUGGtee Stitoce Dee: Ce onc cl roan cdlas«ceddescatalse<caulees aa <s xaskeesdudkvs cacaBiecencle<cacdlecedcaibeeeecaladecsdlcceeas 
I 00 3,1 1,532) 1,61 541 477 46 301 298 201 277 269 24 178 159 119 98 82 
136,000)....... 5,629 S;47Fie occas 943) 1,205)...... 3,051 yf See 294 v7) See 127 Mites cosicewccalesecae 
K* 111,000) 1,027) 2,949) 2,51 526} 792) 8 135 19 480 901 557 79 197 22 37 148 207 
L 00 2,640} 2,860) 2,41 792) 1,191 45 435 541 59 576 680} 51 212 76 10 204 145 128 
M* 37,000) 4,388) 3,232) 2,389] 1,538) 776 6 90) 455 291 317 299 561 9 252 128 126 
N* 266,000) 6,010) 6,637) 4,56 O11] 2,872) 1,695) 1,034) 1,219 641) 3,400) 2,330) 1,02 774 466) 24 2991 828) 529 
O 38,000) 1,024) 1,063) 1,05 608 575 534 193 y 19 347 179 121 357 307 394 
p* 661,000) 34,603) 29,815) 28,068) 6,412) 8,940) 6,829] 1,782] 1,694] 1,285) 2,580) 6,043) 2,25 857 747 BORO SR Serer 
Q* 871,000) 36,947) 32,954) 28,222) 6,456) 4,570) 4,445]| 2,043) 2,041) 1,663] 3,030) 2,424) 2,146) 1,367] 1,067 64 605 467 436 
Rt lr, eee 7) ee ee 305 Co eee 151 y) SO ae a | | eee 9 | SA 65 13 
S* 19,00 994 773 5890 515 33 692 279 351 367 34 14 187 321 16 118 WW 99 
T* 115,00 2,430; 3,398) 4,1 a 1,813 4 600} 1,350} 80 346) 1,184) 48 337 272 i 249 274 142 
U 33,00 3,528} 2,771) 2,03 690 651 43 846) 1,118 60 619} 841 51 420 206 1 186 168 122 

Vt 34,00 920 803 79 464 563 40 189 204 18 332 335 24 248 156, 202 201; ¢ 
w* 110,00 4,677| 7,433) 6,02 863} 2,352) 1,135) 1,694] 3,583) 2,458] 3,882] 3,168} 2,617) 1,474] 1,862) 1,074) 751 716) 613 
4,575,000) 179,715) 172,782 142,071] 38,537] 46,641) 28,599) 27,232) 23,189 15,399 24,449) 27,259) 16,455] 11,358) 9,075) 5,273) 8,377] 7,693) 5,984 

*Campaigns and regular course of business. +Regular course of business only. tNo count. 





There is much variation in the percentage of decrease 
by companies. Several companies reporting that they 
had entirely abandoned campaigns or had greatly modified 
their campaigns were the companies which showed very 
high proportionate losses. 

In the table here reproduced, the reader can see the 
comparison over three years by a representative selection 
of these companies, also noting those companies which 
campaign and those which have a definite policy against 
campaigns. In general, it would appear that a greater 
proportion of all heating appliance sales by power com- 
panies were made in the regular order of selling rather 
than in special campaign drives as formerly. This is in 
part due to the greater attention which power companies 
have given to campaigns in the heavy load building appli- 
ances, but also reflects the policy of the utilities to accede 
to the wishes of their local trade in respect to their sales 
policies. 

For instance, one company which showed declines of 
50% and more reports as follows: 

“Due to the continual complaints against utility com- 
panies merchandising, all of our special activities in this 
direction were discontinued in the year 1931. During 
that period we had no special sales, entirely discontinued 
canvassing, soliciting, paid no commissions to employees 
other than salesmen and in general eliminated all cam- 
paign methods. We continued, however, to maintain a 
stock of appliances and sold them over the counter on 
demand at strictly list prices with practically no stimula- 
tion through the medium of advertising or campaign 
methods as above described. 

“Our plans for 1932 call for a continuation of our 
1931 policy of handling standard makes of merchandise, 
sold at manufacturers published list price. In all of our 
advertising, as has been our policy for some time, a nota- 
tion will be carried to the effect that the article advertised 
may be purchased from the company or “Your Favorite 
Dealer.” 

In going over the letters which accompanied these fig- 
ures, practically all that comment on policy indicate 
changes made to meet the dealer viewpoint. One large 
company notes that for a number of years it had been 
their policy in operating annual electric iron campaigns 
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te give their customers an allowance of $1 for old 
electric irons. In 1931 in an effort to cooperate with 
local dealers, the $1 allowance was discontinued. The 
result was that while iron sales showed an increase of 
7 per cent in 1930 over 1929, iron sales in 1931 showed 
a decrease of 39 per cent over 1929. Another company 
which had made use of all employee campaigns in discon- 
tinuing this policy showed a decrease in percolator sales 
of 91 per cent between 1931 and 1929. The help of an 
all-employee drive in 1929 put 10,863 percolators on 
their lines. Abandoning this policy brought percolator 
sales down to 945 in 1931. 


N connection with campaigns and with regular sales 

also most of the companies offer time payments on 
heating appliances. Some companies set a minimum on 
this as high as $25, with others the minimum is down to 
$4.50. With most companies however, the length of 
term is conservative—the usual terms being $1 down and 
a dollar a month which assures payment on any of these 
appliances within a twelve-month period. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from these figures 
and from the study of the heating appliance market gen- 
erally is first, that while utilities engaged in merchandis- 
ing have not taken heating appliances off their merchan- 
dising program they have, due to local criticism, modified 
their policies and methods so that campaigns are either 
eliminated or carried on much less strenuously than in 
former years. Second, that in spite of this general modi- 
fication of policy and this lessening of campaign activity 
by the utilities that sales of heating appliances from their 
stores have suffered less in proportion than sales from 
other outlets. 

Third, that if the heating appliance business is to be 
brought back to its former levels the utility companies 
will have to maintain and even increase their leadership 
in this phase of appliance merchandising. Such leader- 
ship can best take the form of cooperative campaigns in 
which dealers join with the power company, offering the 
same merchandise at the same prices and on the same 
terms, benefiting by the increased attention and awak- 
ened interest which campaigns cooperatively promoted 
can create more effectively than any other method. 
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By Della T. Lutes 


RS. LUTES’ work as Editor of house-- 

hold magazines, author of homemaking 
books, lecturers, and radio speaker on differ- 
ent phases of housekeeping and home building 
subjects has familiarized her name, not only to 
those directly engaged in homemaking them- 
selves, but to teachers, home demonstration 
agents and home economics leaders. 


For the ten years previous to her present affili- 
ation, Mrs. Lutes was Housekeeping Editor 
of Modern Priscilla Magazine and Director of 
the Priscilla Proving Plant. 


She is a member of the American Home Eco- 
nomics .4ssociation, various prominent clubs 
and organizations -and is now director of the 
Home Economics Department of the Syracuse 
Washing Machine Corporation. 
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Other Things. When I go in to buy Aspirin, for 

instance, I say, “I want a twenty-five cent bottle 
of Aspirin.” If I want a particular brand, I say, “I want 
Blank’s Aspirin.” Then I expect nothing further than 
that the drug clerk will step around as speedily as pos- 
sible, wrap up my aspirin, and I will get out. 

When I go in to buy a pair of gloves, I expect to 
find a chair to sit in, and a saleswoman more or less 
agreeable to serve me. 

When I decide to buy a new dress or coat costing any- 
where from $16.50 to $150 (supposing such a thing were 
possible) what do I do? 

I know, first of all, whether I want a house dress, a 
dress to wear at bridge parties, or an evening gown, 
whether it is an evening coat or a storm coat I want. 

I have been looking at the dresses and coats the other 
girls are wearing. I have window shopped. I have read 
fashion notes in the magazines and I have watched the 
newspapers for prices and bargains. 

In other words, I have a fairly good idea of what I 
want before I go in to buy. 

When I finally make the plunge and go, either to a 
store I have decided upon, or one that may have what 
I want, I expect to enter upon a pleasant, well-lighted 
floor, and to have a saleswoman come to greet me having 
a welcoming manner and wearing, among other things, 
a pleasant and agreeable smile. 

Frequently, I am disappointed. The saleswoman may 
have worn that smile so much that its shows threadbare. 
Or she may have the toothache, or her feet may hurt. 

But at any rate, the pleasant, well-lighted floor, room, 
or department will be there, and chairs on which I may 
sit. Reasonably comfortable chairs, too, and a carpet 
on the floor. 

In other words, some effort is made to put me at ease, 
make me comfortable, arouse a receptive mood. 

I am asked what kind of a dress I want, for what 
occasions it is to be worn, what size, color, etc. That 
helps the saleswoman to find what I want, and me io 
crystallize in my mind the picture of what I want, so 
that I shall be more easily suited. 

Now, I am A Lady Going to Buy a Washing Machine. 
I know I shall pay more for it than any dress I have 
bought since the First Year of Gloom, probably and 
justifiably more than I did for my last coat which, at the 
most, can’t be expected to wear more than four years, 
and quite a Jot more than I did for my aspirin. 

Therefore, considering with what reluctancy I shall 
part with that amount of money, I shall expect to make 
some little preparation for its departure. 


\IRST, suppose we take me as a Lady Going to Buy 
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In the first place, while I’m still accustoming myself 
to the thought that I am going to buy a washing ma- 
chine, I talk with each of the other girls who already 
has one, I listen attentively to their praise and to their 
comments. I think to myself, “Maybe that’s that kind 
I’d like, but I’ll see.” 

As I pass windows, or places in stores where demon- 
strations are being made, I stop and look at them. When 
some solicitous attendant asks me if I am “interested 
in a washer,” I make a vague reply and move on. If I 
am an old bird with a tail already smarting from salt, 
I don’t let them get hold of my name and address. I 
know what that means. And I know what salesmen are. 
I’m not ready to be caught. But I am getting ready— 
and wouldn’t a salesman like to catch me in that 
mood. M-mm! 


OW [have shopped around—quite a lot. I’ve looked 

at this one and that one, but I don’t quite know 
which one will suit me best. I wish somebody would help 
me decide. Not a salesman, because he doesn’t care (at 
least that is what I skeptically feel) whether I get the 
machine best suited to my needs or not. He will think 
his is the best for me whether or no. 

I think I’ll go into one of these stores when they have 
what they call a Home Service Department—girls— 
other women, who are supposed to know what a woman 
wants. 

One day I go in. And from now on I will tell you 
what I should Jike to find. 

I’d like to find a pleasant place—as most of them are 
—with all sorts of shiny contraptions around, and I’d 
like to have either a neat, well-dressed, good-looking 
young chap come to meet me, or a young woman who will 
act as if he or she were accustomed to meeting strangers, 
and glad to see me. 

I'd like them to say, “Good morning,” or “Good after- 
noon,” or “How do you do”—not in too bluff and hearty 
a manner which I should at once suspect, and yet I don’t 
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“I'd be shown into a neat little 
corner somewhere—it might be 
only a two by four behind a 
screen, with a couple of com- 
fortable chairs, a table and a 
lamp (or a window) and may- 
be a rubber plant or stunted 
palm tree or something.” 








exact the dulcet tones of a radio announcer. Just a nice 
friendly voice, asking if they can do anything for me. 

Then, as I stammer out my request, I’d like to have 
him or-her say, “Oh, yes, indeed” or something cheerful 
like that, and “Won’t you come in to our Consultancy 
Room and sit down? I'll call our Director,” or “one of 
our laundry experts.” 

I’d be shown into a neat little corner somewhere—it 
might be only a two by four behind a screen with a 
couple of comfortable chairs, a table and a lamp (or a 
window) and maybe a rubber plant or stunted palm tree 
or something. I wouldn’t demand a cat on a cushion, 
nor a tray of refreshments, just a place where I can sit 
down and talk for a few minutes with some one who is 
supposed to know something about it, on a subject that 
is of paramount importance to me. After all, one doesn’t 
spend anywhere from $59.75 to nearly $200 on a piece 
of household equipment every day in the week. 

Having made me feel at home and comfortable, my 
host or hostess goes to find the person who is going to 
diagnose my case, and prescribe the remedy. 

Now I should like to have enter a young woman—not 
too young, and yet young enough to surround me with 
the aura of youth, who looks practical and yet whose 
person is well-groomed and whose clothes are neat and 
stylish. 

She can have a little lipstick on—if her lips are natu- 
rally colorless, but I’d prefer she looked healthy enough 
to provide a natural color to her lips. Powder on her 
face so it won’t look shiny—yes, and a little becoming 
rouge. I don’t care whether her hair is long or bobbed, 
but I don’t think she needs curls in her neck even if the 
radio and otherwise beauty specialists do say they are all 
the rage. So is a red flag all the rage to some creatures, 
and I want my advisor to look as if she could step out 
on the floor and do a washing any minute. 

I want here to say, “How do you do” or something 
pleasant and smile as she says it, over good teeth but 
I don’t care whose toothpaste she uses or which crooner 
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advertises it. I want her to sit down comfortably as if 

she wasn’t going to hurry me—I’m in no hurry to relin- 

quish my hoarded treasure, and then I’d like to have her 
say something like this. In fact, this is about the way 

I’d like to have the conversation go. 

She: Mr. Binks ( or Miss Binks) tells me you're inter- 
ested in a washing machine. I’m glad you are be- 
cause I’m a great believer in labor-savers of every 
kind. Would you like me to help you select one? 

: Ye--yes, thank you. I’ve looked at quite a number 

—you carry the Snifty here, don’t you? 

She: Yes, we carry both the Snifty and the Snooty, but 
they come in different sizes and models, and I 
thing the best way to get 
at it is to see what your 
needs are, and then try 
to fit the machine to 
them. Don’t you think 
this would be a good 
way? 

: Yes—that seems a logi- 

cal way. 

Well—now you don't 

mind my asking you a 

- few questions, do you? 

“ Probably I shall sound 

like the census taker 
(laughing) but after all 
it’s the best way to go 
about it. 

(By this time we are on good 

terms. She’s really interested 

in me. I’d hate a girl who 
looked at her finger nails—red 
finger nails—and fussed with 
her hair. This girl is .good 

She’d make a good homemaker 

herself.) 

Me: All right—ge ahead. I’m 

married—a citizen of the 

United States, I haven’t 

an outside job. 

(Laughing heartily) 

Good. Do you live in a 

house, an apartment, or a 

flat. 

: Ilive ina house. Small. 
but nevertheless a house. (I give street and num- 
ber. She may sic a salesman onto me after all, but 
I’m in her hands—safe.) 


She: 











She: 


She: Any children? 

Me: Yes—two. And the dirtiest little rascals. 

She: Do you have many dirty clothes—real dirty like 
greasy or oily overalls? 

Me: No—none at all. But the children wear overalls 
in play, and they’re pretty dirty. 

She: Do you have many silky things? Underwear— 
rayon—things like that? 

Me: Yes—quite a lot. My young sister lives with me, 


she’s private secretary to Mr. Obidiah Nicklejohn 
—you know— 
She: Oh ,yes—well, then— 
And so on. By the time that young women has put me 
through this more or less third degree for fifteen minutes 
she knows enough to prescribe not only the washing 
machine I ought to have, but the kind of shoes I ought 
to wear when I use it. She knows what she’s talking 
about too. I can see that. I’ve got confidence in her. 


Se 








“He will say, “Won't you sit down,’ and 
before I knew it that man will have 
placed a chair for me—one of my own 





The number in my family, and the fact that I do not 
want to send my flat work out now that I am investing 
in a machine, determines the size I need. 

The kind of clothes I have, and the soil condition de- 
cide the type of machine I should have. 

On certain convenience and safety features she is able 
to sell me as she shows me different machines. 

She asks if she may send some one up to demonstrate 
the machine by doing my own washing, and I say, 
“Certainly.” That’s one washing I shan’t have to do, 
and anyway I’d do it to please her. I’ve had a good time. 

That is how a Lady Going Out to Buy a Washing 
Machine, would like to be treated. But now, what about 
a Lady Staying at Home to be 
Sold a Washing Machine? 

What about the poor sales- 
man whom we have so far 
left pretty much out of our 
calculations except as he plays 
second fiddle to the Lady in 
the Picture? 

And he is a man not to be 
ignored. He is an honest man 
struggling to make a living. 
Or a living man making an 
honest struggle. Or a man 
struggling to make an honest 
living. Any way you put it, 
he is a salesman. And he des- 
perately wants to sell washing 
machines. 

If he so much as hears that 
I ought to have a washing ma- 
chine he will camp on my door 
step. Now what am I going 
to do with him? 

I am a lady that is going to 
buy a washing machine, but I 
haven’t decided when. I keep 
putting it off. I can’t afford it, 
and I can’t afford not to afford 
it. I haven’t talked very much 
about it with the girls because 
I know they'll begin bragging 
about theirs, and I’ll feel worse 
than ever not to have one. 

I haven’t stood around and 
watched demonstrations for fear some psychic salesman 
will track me to my stronghold and wear me down. 

I have read the advertisements in magazines and news- 
papers, studied the vaunted attractions, virtues and dis- 
positions of this and that, but I’m not, as you may say, 
“ripe.” And yet I ‘need a washing machine, I ought to 
have a washing machine, I want a washing machine and 
I could scrape up the first payment taking a chance on the 
others, as does many another adventurer on the high seas 
of instalment buying. I have no prejudices, or principles 
so far as instalment buying is concerned. I just don’t 
quite take the jump. Somebody has got to push me. All 
right, who is going to do it, and how? 

What kind of salesman can lay hold of the wary lag- 
gard like me, and how straight to the dotted line? 

Well, it wouldn’t be the one I heard about who was 
soliciting subscriptions to a magazine in a thickly settled 
city district. This was his system—or one of them. 

He would walk along the street until he saw a young 
woman with a baby carriage. If he was going to meet 














(Please turn to page 63) 
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REFRIGERATION 


are interested in respect to its probable permanence in 

the field of specialty selling. We all know that specialty 
selling methods are expensive. We also know that vast 
quantities of merchandise are sold by less expensive 
methods. It is an obvious fact that if a commodity at 
any time lends itself to merchandising by less expensive 
methods, it will not represent a particularly profitable line 
to those interested in specialty selling. There are some 
commodities which, in the nature of things, must always 
remain in the field of specialty selling. I cannot imagine 
the successful sale by a department store or mail order 
house of a cash register, an adding machine, an auto- 
mobile or a life insurance policy. Why not? For the 
simple reason that two elements are involved in the sale 
of these commodities that cannot be applied by the low 
cost selling agency. One of these is intensity of selling 
effort. The other, and in the last analysis the more im- 
portant, is specialized service. 

Please do not misunderstand me. When I say “spe- 
cialized service,” I am not referring solely to mechanical 
service—the repair and adjustment of apparatus in use. 
That is only a small, if vitally important, fraction of the 
business of specialized service. I mean more particu- 
larly the type of service that is rendered by a highly 
trained and intelligent salesman who, by virtue of his 
knowledge of the product and of its field of usefulness, 
and as the result of his skilled approach and demonstra- 
tion, so impresses the prospect with his honesty, knowl- 
edge and will to serve, that he becomes the trusted ad- 
viser of the prospect. You have met this type of sales- 
man in the field of life insurance. You have found him 
selling cash registers and office appliances. Too seldom 
do we encounter his type selling refrigerators or radios. 
We must train them in all fields of specialty selling. 


[: IS interesting to measure the industry in which you 


HERE is every indication at the moment that oppor- 

tunities for profitably applying intensive selling effort 
and specialized service will always exist in the field of 
electric refrigeration. In planning the future of his 
business, probably nothing is more important to the man 
interested in specialty selling than the development of 
activities in which he can continue to capitalize these 
two things: intensive selling and specialized service. 

To date, relatively few electric household refrigerators 
have been sold through other than specialty selling 
channels. In 1931, the department stores probably sold 
less than 6 per cent of the output, despite the “hypo- 
dermics” of low-priced, special-brand merchandise and 
coin-meter plans. The sale of electric refrigerators by 
mail order stores is even less impressive. Indications 
point to the permanent need for sound specialty selling 
methods in the merchandising of electric household 
refrigerators. 

Entirely apart from the present field of household 
refrigeration, the refrigeration industry has many rami- 
fications in which the specialty selling organization 
always can continue to capitalize intensive selling and 
specialized service. A little more education refriger- 
ation-wise on the part of architects and the home build- 
ing public, and we shall not satisfy the builder of a fine 
home costing $10,000 or more with a single household 
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Requires 
Intensive Selling and 
Specialized Service 





says 


Louis Ruthenberg 


president, Copeland Products, Inc. 
chairman, Refrigeration Division N.E.M.A.* 


refrigerator. The residence of the future will require 
the installation of a central refrigerating plant cooling 
a food box on one side of the kitchen, a low temperature 
case for making ice, storing meats and frozen foods for 
indefinite periods in another part of the kitchen. Oper- 
ated by this same central plant, there will be a complete 
refrigerator in each guest room, and many householders 
will not be unmindful of the advantage of operating 
refrigerated coils in connection with certain apparatus 
in the recreation room. This unit will not be the little 
unit which now characterizes the household refrigerator, 
but in many cases will be a unit large enough to supply 
adequate room cooling in addition to the other demands 
which I have described. 

Such developments as these are facts accomplished as 
{ar as technical development is concerned. It remains 
only for those of us who are interested in sales promotion 
and public education to make such installations an accom- 
plished fact and a profitable selling business in every part 
of the country. Such installations will never be sold by 
mail order houses and department stores. They offer a 
permanent opportunity of applying intensive selling and 
specialized service. 


*From an address delivered at 6th Annual Convention, National Federation of Radio 
Association, Chicago. 
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RALSTON ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


ELECTRIC FIXTURES AND SUPPLIES 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


ALBANY, OREGON 


Mr. L. E. Morratt, Editor, 
Electrical Merchandising, 


Dear Sir: 


In the current issue of Electrical Merchandising I note that this month 
marks the 25th anniversary of this publication. I extend congratulations 
and heartiest good wishes for continued prosperity. 

My 25th anniversary comes in May, for it was in 1907 I opened the 
first strictly electrical store in Western Oregon, outside the City of 
Portland, under the name of the Ralston Electric Supply Co. I took 
over the wiring business of the local power company and they quit doing 
electric work and such merchandising as they did, for at that time the 
appliances were very limited. We had only a few heating devices such 
as irons, a hot plate or two, fans and one or two other items. The 
irons were of the old GE cartridge unit type and we also had one of the 
first Westinghouse flat unit type irons. 

I brought the first electric washing machine to Albany, one of the 
Thor wooden cylinder and stationary wringer type. As a relic we have 
the first electric range ever brought to Albany. 

In those days there were two bases for lamps and sockets, Edison 
and Westinghouse, and it was necessary to have two stocks, but this 
was not for long as Edison soon became the standard. The lighting 
fixtures were of the plainest types but quite ornate in design, and glass- 
ware was sold on every fixture. 

The wiring was of the simplest kind and all knob and tube. Con- 
venience outlets were unknown for the reason that appliances were very 
few and no floor lamps. The lamps we sold were carbon lamps and 
how well we recall the advent of the Tungsten lamp and its frailty was 
the basis of much argument with customers who would unintentionally 
break the lamp on the way home and as they had paid $1.00 for a 
25-watt lamp they would want a replacement. In order to get away 
from this trouble, we would deliver the lamp and place it in the socket 
and caution the customer to handle it carefully. 

Fuse wire was used when the store was first opened and series arc 
lamps were used for commercial lighting, but the meridian type lamp 
with the glass reflecting shade soon changed the method of store 
illumination. 

During these 25 years I have seen the passing of the local electric 
light plants into groups and combinations and finally come under control 
of the large utilities. I have also seen the development of the Westing- 
house and General Electric Supply Corporations, from individual job- 
bing houses in the coast cities and I knew many of the old time jobbers 
in these local firms. Not many are left of the original number. 

The personnel of jobbers, salesmen, dealers and contractors has 
changed a lot and new faces are seen every little while. 

It is interesting to look back over the years and note the changes that 
have come about in every branch of the industry, but I must not take 
up more of your time so permit me to again offer congratulations for 
25 years of faithful and efficient service to the thousands of dealers, like 
myself, who without your help and guidance would not be able to 
merchandise as well as we do. 


Yours very truly, 


tikiien.. 
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With the help of the power company, dealers staged @ three-day cooking school in the 
Springfield Municipal Auditorium. Total attendance was 3,587. Different ranges and 
refrigerators were displayed and demonstrated each day. 


ESTERN Massachusetts has produced so many 
worthwhile ideas in intelligent electric range 


promotion that news of a new innovation from 
that section of the country is almost to be expected. The 
latest efforts of the Western Massachusetts Companies 
which serve the cities of Springfield, Greenfield, Pittsfield 
and other Massachusetts towns took shape in a range 
campaign involving all the dealers in the territory. The 
company acted as a sales manager, organizing, directing 
and promoting the affair in which 27 cooperating (there 
aren’t any other kind in this section) dealers busied 
themselves bringing in contracts. 

It was something new in the history of the company 
and as far as they could discover, it was something new 
in the history of range merchandising in the country. So 
they had no precedent to follow, no rules laid down either 
for attaining results or avoiding grief. There was only 
one thing to be done: employ the trial-and-error method. 

They could arrive at some conclusions about the way to 
get organized by calling in the dealers and finding out 
what their suggestions were. They were going to do the 
selling—why not ask them how they would prefer to go 
about it? It’s an old custom, anyway, with these compan- 
ies—letting the dealers know exactly what they are doing 
and why. And the dealers seem to like it; they rallied 
around, told the company that a range campaign would be 
a swell idea and made a lot of suggestions—some good, 





C. P. Gotpinc some not so good—about the rules under which it might 
General Sales Manager be run. Any suggestion which all dealers could not meet 
Western Massachusetts Companies was automatically thrown out in the alley. 
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In Springfield, when the power company does some educational adver- 


tising the dealers always rally around to take advantage of it. 
the three campaign offers at the top of the ad. 


At that they made some mistakes. Everything did not 

_ work as smoothly in the field as it had done on paper. 
But it is only through making some mistakes that a com- 
pany can find out how a thing should best be done. And 
the Western Massachusetts Companies expect to run a 
good may more campaigns in the future. In fact, one is 
all ready scheduled for early in March. And despite 
the mistakes which the initial try-out revealed the 
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Note 


company was able to point ont that at the end of the 
nine-week campaign period, sales showed a 165 per cent 
increase over the same period the year before. That is 
the kind of mistake that almost deserves some more 
felicitous phrase. 

But first a word or two of old history: 

Faithful readers of this publication will remember that 
some of the activities of this company have been duly 
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chronicled in the April, 1929, June, 1930 and June, 1931 
issues. Thumb back those old issues and you will find 
the whole story. 

The Western Massachusetts Companies, comprising the 
cities mentioned above, and serving in all some 60,000 
domestic customers, abandoned direct merchandising 
through their own outlets some years ago and concen- 
rated their efforts, instead, on actively assisting dealers 
in the territory. Their work in promoting electric range 
sales received its first great impetus when they intro- 
duced the idea of assuming the costs of wiring installa- 
tion on all ranges sold on their lines—a policy which is 
still in force and which has done more than any one thing, 
probably, to get all independant retail electrical outlets 
solidly back of range selling. This policy was in effect 
during the recent campaign. 

This is what happened: 

After the conferences with the dealers, there were three 
special features agreed upon: 





1. The dealers agreed to offer a premium not to exceed 
$10.00, wholesale cost. In most cases this took the form 
of a set of cooking dishes or some small electrical ap- 
pliance such as a kitchen mixer. 


2. Most of the dealers felt that some special induce- 
ment in the form of payments should be made, so all 
agreed upon $10.00 down instead of the customary 10% 
down. It actually turned out that very few ranges 
were sold on the $10.00 down payment and that most 
people either made a very much larger down payment 
or paid cash. 


3. All of the dealers agreed to feature a low priced 
range at around $100.00 as a leader. Very few people 
it was found bought the leader. 

As a price, the company offered a newspaper advertise- 
ment to the dealer selling the highest per cent of his quota 
in each territory. 


PROGRAM of co-operative newspaper ads was also 

. worked out. The dealers were listed and the amount 
to be spent by each was figured on a basis of 3% of each 
dealer’s quota, taking an average selling price. The 
schedule called for a total of nine advertisements. Each 
dealer was given an individual schedule which showed 
the number of times his ad should appear in the co- 
operative group. The positions of the dealers’ ads were 
rotated so that the same dealers did not appear in any 
one position in any two consecutive ads. 

In addition, according to C. P. Golding, General Sales 
Manager, the dealers were asked to send out a series of 
four or more direct mail pieces to their prospect list. 
And it is interesting to note that in every case, the deal- 
dealer who did the best job was the one who used the 
most direct mail advertising. One dealer sold 17 ranges 
out of a prospect list of approximately 150 to whom he 
sent four direct mail pieces. 

About four weeks before the activity opened, a series 

of schools for dealers’ salesmen in the Springfield terri- 
tory were started and an attempt was made to develop a 
presentation of the electric range story which could be 
used by the individual salesman when he adapted it to 
his own make of range. 
. Each dealer and each salesman was given a quota, and 
the majority of the prizes were based on the per cent of 
the quota made by the salesmen. During the activity, 
very close contact was maintained with the dealers and 
with the salesmen. Weekly bulletins showing the prog- 
ress of each salesman and dealer were sent out. 
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The Salesman’s Contest was in the form of a point 
scheme built around a golf tournament. It was divided 
into three main divisions: 


lst—75 points were awarded each salesman for every 
range he sold regardless of quota. 


2nd—A weekly prize was offered in the larger terri- 
tories for the salesman selling the greatest per cent of 
his quota each week. 


3rd—First, second and third prizes, varying with the 
size of the territory, were offered for the three men sell- 
ing the largest per cent of their quotas for the entire 
campaign. 

The whole thing was tied up with a golf tournament 
and progress of the men around the course was shown on 
posters which were displayed at a central location. Each 
man was supplied with a prize catalogue showing a wide 
variety of prizes and the number of points necessary to 
qualify for each prize. This catalogue was a standard 
one put out by the Marshall Pierce Company of Chicago. 

Cooking schools were held in various parts of the ter- 
ritory during the campaign period. The largest of these 
was in Springfield where a three-day school, using differ- 
ent ranges each day, was conducted in the Springfield 
Municipal Auditorium. Total attendance was 3,587. 


Here Are the Results in Sales 





Nine Weeks, 
Sept. 20- 
Nov. 21 Gain over 1930 
1930 1931 Ranges Per Cent 
Springfield Territory...... 73 155 @ Wes 
Pittsfield Territory ....... 27 64 37 ~=8137.0 
Greenfield Territory ...... 16 @ Se 
Western Counties Territory 7 40 33 471.4 
Western Mass. Companies. 123 327 204 165.8 


After the campaign the dealers were practically unani- 
mous in stating that the next activity should be for a 
shorter period of time. They felt that nine weeks was 
too long to attempt to hold up the interest of the salesmen 
to a fighting pitch. In consequence, the Spring activity 
is scheduled for seven weeks. 

Another thing the fall campaign revealed was the fact 
that neither the premium nor the $10.00 down payment 
were effective as inducements for the customer to buy. 
Furthermore, the use of premiums caused considerable 
misunderstanding among the dealers themselves; it was 
felt that individual dealers were offering premiums of 
greater than $10.00 value. During the Spring activity 
there will be no premiums and the down payment, as well 
as the terms, will be entirely up to the individual dealer. 

“We also found”. Mr. Golding said, “that we had not 
paid a sufficient amount of attention to the salesmen, and 
that inducements of the prize contest were not of suffi- 
ciently wide appeal. This was due to the fact that while 
the winners received very satisfactory prizes, there was 
very little for the losers and, in consequence, many of the 
men lost interest once the leaders started to pull away 
from the pack. 

“In working out the Spring range sales drive, we plan 
to rely almost entirely upon the salesmen. For one reason 
because we found in the Fall activity some of the men 
felt their quotas were too steep so in setting up the Spring 
activity, we will keep carefully away from quotas except 
as a classification for the ‘Aces’ award which consists of 
a small enamelled pin which will be used in the nature of 
a decoration for meritorious performance and for those 
who make their quotas.” 
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Grandiose Grand-Daddy 
s of Them All! 


In days of old, when nights were cold, 
this old Swedish iron cookstove could 
be depended on to warm up half the 
house! It was built for birchwood, the 
native fuel, and since this picture was 
taken in a Norwegian mansion, the 
Swedes must have been supplying stoves 
to all their Scandinavian neighbors back 
a hundred years or more ago. 


Comes... Ihe Coke 


» Accumulator Range! 


This remarkable stove not only accumu- 
lates heat, but it’s fast accumulating an 
international reputation. Everyone 1s 
watching it. Here’s why. Dr. Gustaf 
Dalen, eminent scientist, is the designer. 
The coke accumulator will cook all the 
meals for a large family on a total yearly 
fuel-cost of $10 or $15. In the picture, 
the servant is lowering a container of 
coke into the top of the stove. This is 
sufficient fuel for keeping the stove con- 
tinuously hot for twenty-four hours. The 
coke goes down into a massive cast-iron 
barrel where automatic draft-control 
holds the fire at specific high temperature. 
This heat is then carried by conduction and 
radiation to various parts of the stove. 
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The Swedes 
A\re Smart 


While Norway is busy putting more wheels 
under her waterfalls and criss-crossing her 
country with additional transmission lines, 
Sweden concentrates on inventing new appli- 
ances that she might sell to her electrically- 
conscious neighbor. And since it was Sweden 
that launched the gas refrigerator and sent 
to America a horizontal-type of electric cleaner, we can well afford 
to cock an eye North and see what’s going on. Our first glance 
will confirm the fact that it’s probably some new cooking equip- 
National interest is headed that way. Indeed the Nobel 
Prize has already been awarded to one stove designer! 
































3 Always Hot . . . Ever Cool! 


This picture shows the coke accwmula- 
tor complete. The stove is so insulated 
that it never heats the kitchen. Yet tt 
is said to boil water faster than either 
a gas or electric range because it is 
constantly hot. For instance, under 
those two asbestos-lined domes are a 
boiling-plate that will accommodate three 
vessels at once, and a simmering Plate. 
Frying and toasting are also done on 
the boiling-plate (top, left). Under this 
is a ten-gallon reservoir of constant hot 
water for kitchen use. The top oven 
on the right is continuously maintained at 
proper temperature for baking, while be- 
low this is a “slow oven” where a dinner 
started on the top plates may be finished, 
just as in a fireless cooker. This stove 
has recently been introduced into England 
where it is a great success with anthracite 
in place of coke. 
(please turn to page 62) 
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GAIN General Electric backs the sterling performance of the Monitor 

Top with a powerful advertising and sales promotion campaign! All 

year round this aggressive program helps build dealer sales. Every proved 
method of advertising is employed. National magazines, with two hundred 
and twenty million striking sales messages. Local newspapers, over local dealers’ 
names. Year ’round mailings to selected prospect lists.‘“‘“Hot shot” mailing pieces 
for quick follow up. Outdoor postings in strategic points. Window and floor 
displays. The Silent Hostess, with a large national circulation. Door openers for 
salesmen. Slide film pictures to be shown in the prospect’s own home. Radio, over 
one of the largest nation-wide commercial hook-ups. Correspondence courses and 
local, sectional and national sales campaigns and conventions keep salesmen’s 
interest at high pitch all year around! All through 1932 these efforts will be con- 
centrated on cultivating even larger public acceptance for the Monitor Top and 
its unparalleled performance record .. . making dealer sales come easier, building 
up permanent NET profits. General Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration 
Department, Section DE3, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Millions have joined the ever-widening G-E Circle, presided over by Grace Ellis, N. B. C. 
Coast to Coast network, daily at noon {except Saturday}; Sunday, 5:30 p. m. {E. S. T.} 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 





“oe 





“The Lodestar,” a booklet on Central Station Merchandising will be mailed on request. Address G-E distributor or the Cleveland office. 














































The Swedes 
Are Smart 


(Continued from p. 59) 


And Now, the 


» Electric Accumulator 


Here, instead of a hopperful of coke, 
you have a wire bringing in electricity, 
and storing up the heat in a cast-iron 
chamber. The electricity is passing 
through this stove continuously, under 
thermostatic regulation, and you pay for 
this power on a flat rate basis of so 
much a year. The electric companies, 
of course, make very favorable rates 
because the demand is continuous and 
tends to level out peaks. The electric 
accumulator provides a fast-boiling plate 
(under the black dome), fast and slow 
ovens, and a supply of hot water if de- 
sired, just as in the coke cooker. A fore- 
most British manufacturer is now experi- 
menting with these stoves, which will 
cook on a maximum load of 500 watts. 








And Who Could Do 
» Without a ‘Hot Box’? 


Much more prevalent, however, ts the 
electric cooking box (on the wall)... 
a sort of permanently-installed fireless 
cooker, operating on 300-400 watts. It : 
has a heat-regulator which may be set 
for temperatures from 100 to 300 de- 
grees F. Here, at low fuel cost, the 
thrifty Swedish housewife does much of 
her cooking and all of her canning. She 
can start several dishes on her two- 
burner hot-plate and finish them in the 
cooking box at low heat and low cost. 
Given the twin hot-plate, the electric oven 
and the cooking box shown in this pic- 
ture, any Swedish “hired girl” could cook 
for a family of six, herself and the police- 
man without the slightest inconvenience! 


eee 






A Little Kitchen 
s On Tailored Lines 


Outside of Stockholm . . . which is still a gas city .. . there are 
some beautiful electrical suburbs. This picture comes from one of the 
new homes. Reading from left to right, you have the hot-box built 
in under a marble table-top; a four-burner-and-oven electric range; then 
cabinet space with more marble clear to the corner of the room. The auto- 
matic refrigerator is usually built-in under the marble somewhere along the 
line, because the Swedes like a level working-surface straight around the 
room. Note that the top burners on all electric ranges here are closed, open 
burners being prohibited by law. in both Norway and Sweden. 
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When I Buy a W asher (Continued from Page 46) 


her he would turn around and maneuver until he caught 
up with her. If she was across the street, so would he 
be. Then he would come alongside, bend over the car- 
riage and say, “Hello, Baby,” at the same time flicking 
an engaging smile and a merry glance at the young 
mother herself. Of course, she, being taken by surprise, 
and like all young mothers, vulnerable in the heel of her 
maternity, would involuntarily smile back. 

Then he asks about the baby’s health—sighs over the 
responsibilities of parenthood, and finally asks if the 
mother is acquainted with Dr. Whosis’s department on 
Baby Care in the Whadda You Call It Magazine. He 
has a copy right in his pocket—always carries one—and 
so on straight to a convenient spot where she can sign her 
name and pay him a quarter. 


N2 THE salesman who is going to catch me napping 
is not going to try any such racket as that. He is 
going to walk up my front door like a man and ring the 
bell. And whether he ever gets one foot inside or not de- 
pends absolutely on his appearance. He may even sell me 
a machine that later on I learn is not so satisfactory to me 
as another, but, unless I have already made up my mind 
as to the kind, type, or make of machine, or as to certain, 
definite features that his machine does not have, the man 
can sell me. That is the way it is with a Lady Staying 
at Home Almost Ready to Be Sold a Washing Machine. 

What kind of a man must he be, this super-salesman 
whose appearance and personality is going to lead a 
reasonably strong minded woman to go his way? 

Well, he need not necessarily be handsome. Hand- 
some men are too confident, too assured. They know 
what they can do with you. I am antagonized by his 
confidence. But he must be neat. And neatness seems, 
these late years, to be either a requirement made of most 
salesmen or something inherent in a born salesman’s 
character. I am constantly brought to sheer amazement 
at the studied fastidiousness, the shining and immaculate 
appearance of salesmen that I see around. No bank 
president or railroad magnate can hold a candle to them. 
Any radio announcer or movie producer that I have ever 
seen is a slattern beside them. They radiate neatness. 

And that is as it should be. Do they not represent 
cleanliness? A washer salesman with a dribble on his 
shirt front and a spot on his nose would be a fine ex- 
ponent of the profession he represents—I don’t think. 

So—that much is settled. My salesman will be neat 


and clean—more than that. He will be immaculate. 

His manner will be courteous, respectful—pleasant. 
If he so much as looks fresh, or shows the faintest in- 
clination to “josh” me, he is lost and so is his sale. 

He will take his hat off when I open the door, and 
he will say, “Good morning, Mrs. White. I am Mr. 
Black. I have heard that you are thinking of buying a 
washing machine. May I come in and talk to you 
about it?” 

Instantly my mind will be taken up with the specula- 
tion, “How in the world did he hear that I was thinking 
about a washing machine,” and before I know it he will 
be inside. 

He will say, “Won’t you sit down?” and before I 
know it that man will have placed a chair for me—one 
of my own chairs—and I shall have sat down. 

And now, by a series of tactful questions, by making 
some casual reference to the weather—to the smell of 
molasses cookies on the air (subtly flattering me by in- 
ferring that I make delicious molasses cookies) by com- 
ing back to questions always courteous, always respect- 
ful, he will have found out that his machine is exactly 
the machine I ought to have. 

But if he is tactful, I am wary. I may not be caught 
on the first fly. I may say I must talk it over with my 
husband. And I do. But if that man has sold me on 
himself, my husband won’t have a chance. 

Provided, of course, he has a good machine. I am 
not quite so gullible as I sound. He has got to show me 
that his machine will wash my clothes quickly and well. 
Provided it is nice looking, and has all the other points 
that I have learned from looking and listening, a machine 
I should have. 

A Lady Going Out to Buy a Washing Machine wants 
to be treated with the same degree of courtesy and con- 
sideration that she expects from a high-grade department 
store. And she wants to feel that the people who are 
going to help her choose it are specialists in their line. 

A Lady Staying at Home to be Sold a Washing Ma- 
chine wants to be treated like a Jady in her own house. 
She does not want to admit or converse with a man who, 
no matter how handsome he may be, or how much educa- 
tion he may have, assumes that she is the kind of a wo- 
man he can openly flatter, bully, bamboozle, or 
hornswaggle. 

A Lady Buying a Washing Machine would like to buy 
it of a Gentleman Selling a Washer. 


733,836 Lambs in 30 Days (Continued from Page 43) 


Duquesne Light Company and the Electric League of 
Pittsburgh. 

Further comment on these effective innovations to 
lamp campaigning is perhaps unnecessary. Suffice to 
say that the window display contest for which the three 
lamp companies put up prizes of $50 each created 
unusual interest and friendly competition among the 
dealers. Further that the central station’s offer to accept 
dealer paper “resulted in 48 dealers taking advantage, 
submitting among them 967 accounts amounting in all 
to $1,665.13. 

To arrive at some comparative estimate of this par- 
ticular campaign in light of the results attained in former 
years, we append the following table showing the results 
for a five year period :— 
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Year Company Dealers 
| re a RiGsae.. eee — 

DOES es cs 3 es > ne 259,307 
DR es 55 Siw SOMME ok as 289,320 
a AGGGO .... 2.2... 299,400 
(|r. SISBee .. .. cae 420,570 


Total 1,467,897 1,268,597 

Credit for the activity rests securely upon the 
shoulders of its three principal organizers: G. H. 
Nickerson, manager, Electric League of Pittsburgh; 
A. A. Osterman, director of sales promotion, Duquesne 
Light Company, who was nominated campaign conduc- 
tor; and F. H. Stone, also of the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany in the capacity of assistant to the vice-president. 
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New Miercuanpise 


A Few of the Many Interesting Appliances that Have 





Recently Appeared on the Market 











Barcol Fans 


Both 6-in. and 8-in. fans are included 
in the new line of “Barcol’”’ fans offered 
by the Barber-Colman Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Three types of the 8-in. fan are 
offered: A plain single-speed model, 
without switch, retailing at $4.75; a 
single-speed model with an off-on switch 
mounted on the motor case, $5.25; and 
a two-speed model with a high-low-off 
regulating switch on the motor case, 
$5.75. 

The 6-in. fan is offered in the single 
speed switchless type only, retailing 
for $4. 

Outstanding changes in the 8-in. size 
are the new aluminum propeller, im- 
proved motor construction and new orna- 
mented base. The 6-in. fan will con- 
tinue unchanged except for the improved 
motor now used in all the “Barcol” 
fans. Standard color of molded parts is 
mahogany brown and, with the exception 
of the aluminum propeller of the 
“Kight,” all visible metal parts are cad- 
mium plated.—Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1932. 

* * s 
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Graybar Fan Material 


To help along fan sales, the Graybar 
Electric Company, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, has prepared for 
its dealers some very attractive fan 
sales helps. The Graybar “Fan Theme” 
for the coming fan season is built 
around a Weather-vane. The material 
featuring the Weather-vane includes a 
25 in. x 38 in. poster, a 14 in. x 16 in. 
window card, an envelope insert, window 
strip and ‘Special cards, all done in 
colors of dark blue and yellow. In 
addition there is a one sheet poster for 
window or store displays, reproduced 
in seven colors. The poster measures 
25 in. x 38 in. and frame for it is avail- 
able. A newspaper advertising service 
is also offered.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, March, 1932. 
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Permo Flat Plate Ironer 


That it “slides as it presses,” putting 
the sheen of hand. ironing on linens, 
is one of the features of the new elec- 
tric flat plate ironer announced by the 
Permo Products Corporation, 4311 Rav- 
enswood Avenue, Chicago. 

One motion, requiring one hand only, 
provides the automatic sliding action 
that irons as it presses. Another fea- 
ture of the ironer compensates for con- 
tact of French knots, embroidery and all 
raised surfaces. 

The board is of a self-compensating 
type, that evens contact with garments 
thicker on one end, thus handling suc- 
cessfully the ironing of sheer lace or 
the pressing of heavy fabrics and gar- 
ments. The ironing board measures 10 
in. x 26 in. providing 260 sq.in. of iron- 
ing surface. Thermostatic heat control 
may be regulated to any desired vari- 
ation of heat. Chromalox heating ele- 
ment. The base of the ironer is of cast 
aluminum. It is also available in a 
steel kitchen table that completely con- 
ceals the ironer and folds like a type- 
writer desk. The ironer and table are 
finished in enamel and all fittings are 
chromium plated.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, March, 1932. 


Frigidaire Air 
Conditioners 


The Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, is announcing its entrance into 
the air conditioning field by the intro- 
duction of three new air conditioners 
to heat, cool and cleanse the air. ‘The 
new units are designed for use in com- 
mercial establishments, offices, shops, 
hospitals and residences. One model is 
similar in size to the conventional radi- 
ator of modern design and _ consists 
of a refrigerant-laden cooling coil, fans 
for deflection and diffusion of air with- 
out creating a draft, moisture-control- 
ling features and a heating coil to be 
connected with the installed hot water, 
steam or vapor heating system. 

A second model, comparable in size 
and appearance to a high-boy radio 
cabinet, is intended for use in installa- 
tions where radiator recesses or other 
wall niches are not available. 

A smaller, cube-shaped unit is de- 
signed for installations where floor space 
is at a premium. It may be suspended 
from the ceiling or wall or may be 
recessed in the wall or secreted behind 
an ornamental grill.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1932. 
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Electric Vapor Heater 


Both humidifying and heating of the 
air is accomplished by the new electric 
vapor heater brought out by the W. E. 
Kautenberg Company, Freeport, IIl. 

The heater is portable in type and is 
rated at 990 watts, 110 volts. It is 
made entirely of steel, in a cabinet 13 
in. high, 16 in. long and 9 in. wide, with 
cane front and sides, hinged top and a 
V-shaped pan that holds nearly 3 qt. 
of water. The pan deflects the heated 
air so it is forced through the openings 
of the grill in gentle waves. Standard 
finish is gray lacquer. At small extra 
cost finishes of solid colors or wood 
grained finishes may be had.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1932. 





Lido Silex Coffee Maker 


In the new “Lido” model of Silex 
Coffee Maker brought out by the Silex 
Company, Hartford, Conn., the design 
of the stove is new and different. It 
is attractively decorated and is finished 
in Butler silver plate or non-tarnishing 
chrome. The glassware of the new 
model is “Pyrex,” similar to that used 
in the “Newport” model. 

The new “Lido” modgl may be had 
in capacities of 4-, 6- and 8-cup. The 
intended retail prices range, according 
to finish of silver or chromium, from 
$12.85 to $28.70. 

A new stopper for the lower bowl 
permits the use of the “Silex” as a 
tea server as well. A slot is provided 
in the cover so that the string from 
the tea bag can be wound around the 
knob. Tea or coffee is poured with 
the stopper in place.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1932. 
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New Kelvinators 


Seventeen models make up the 1932 
refrigerator line of the Kelvinator Sales 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. There are 
four distinct lines—the “K,’ “PK,” “S” 
and “D,” ranging in type from a 4-ft. 
model in lacquer or porcelain to a 
DeLuxe 22-ft. model. The new ‘“Kel- 
vinator’” nameplate is of blue cloisonné 
enamel. 

The “K” line is the lowest-priced and 
is an addition to the line of four new 
refrigerators repiacing the 1931 Yukons. 
It includes models with from 8.1 to 14.2 
sq.ft. of shelf area. Exterior finish is 
hard white lacquer on steel. The cab- 
inets can be refinished to match any 
desired color scheme. Chromium hard- 
ware. Hight freezing speeds. 

The “PK” line is similar to the “K” 
with the exception of porcelain cabinet 
and automatically-lighted interior. 

he “S” line includes the S-4, S-5, 
S-7 and S-9 models which were so 
successful last year. They offer such 
features as the Kold Keeper, Automatic 
Fast Freezing, Frost Chest, the Crisper 
and other popular refinements. 

The line DeLuxe is the ‘“D’ line, 
which has models ranging in size from 
12.16 to 41.84 sq.ft., and with such fea- 
tures as the French gray trim, tu-tone 
chromium hardware, the latch of which 
is so designed that it can be locked, 
the vegetable bin which can be installed 
at slight additional cost, large ice-freez- 
ing capacity and 4-zone cold control.-— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1932. 


* * * 





Electro Sheet Rubber 
Heating Pad 


“Electro Sheet,” a new electric rubber 
heating pad brought out by The Seam- 
less Rubber Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is thoroughly waterproof and 
can be washed with soap and water or 
germicidal solutions to insure perfect 
cleanliness. It is thoroughly non- 
absorptive and, it is pointed out, cannot 
absorb atmospheric moisture, perspira- 
tion or body odors. 

The pad is equipped with a three- 
heat switch, the switch lever being pro- 
vided with notches to enable operation 
of the switch in the dark.—Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1932. 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1932 


Frigidaire Moraine 
Refrigerators 


Three new models make up the new 
“Moraine” line of refrigerators offered 
sa Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 

oO. 


These new models, which carry the 
“Frigidaire” nameplate, are priced from 
$160, f.0.b. Dayton, and will supplement 
the standard all-porcelain line in all 
sales activities. The mechanical unit 
carries a 3-year guarantee. 

Although the new cabinets occupy 
less floor space, proportionately they 
afford more food storage space, the 
‘ompany points out. They range in 
approximate capacity from 4 to 6 cu.ft. 
The smallest has 6.8 sq.ft. of shelf area 
and the largest 12.2 sq.ft. 

Five coats (two prime and three 
finishing of white Duco are used on the 
steel exterior. The interior finish is 
acid-resisting porcelain-on-steel. Hard- 
ware is chromium plated. The freezing 
compartment has porcelain front. The 
smallest model of refrigerator provides 
30 ice cubes or 4 lb. of ice at one time 
and the larger models, 42 cubes or 6 Ib. 
of ice. The top shelf in each model is 
of flip-over type and provides for stor- 
age of tall bottles.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, March, 1932. 
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Electric Broom 


The new electric broom of the Elec- 
tric Broom Corporation, 113 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, has a three-way 
function in the home—as an electric 
broom, as an electric dust mop and as 
a light-weight, high-speed vacuum 
cleaner. : 

The sweeper nozzle is spring mounted, 
entirely flexible. 

Through the top of a simple filter, the 
fine dirt is discharged into a bakelite re- 
ceptacle which arrangement, it is ex- 
plained, insures perfect operation and 
100 per cent efficiency throughout the 
life of the broom. 

By means of an automatic cord re- 
lease, this new ‘‘Electrickbroom” can 
be put into use in a fraction of a second. 
The intended retail price is $14.95.— 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1932. 


* * * 
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T elechron Clocks 


Announcement has been made by the 
Warren Telechron Company, Ashland, 
Mass., of two new “Telechron” clocks 
which are lower in price than any ever 
before offered by the company and 
which have been placed on the market 
as special campaign numbers. 

One of the clocks is of kitchen type, 
made to sell for $5.50 and the other 
is an upright desk model priced at 
$5.95 retail. 

The kitchen clock is 74 in. x 74 in., 
with case of cast dura alloy finished in 
sprayed enamel lacquer in light green, 
light blue, ivory or white. The ma- 
hogany desk model has polished lacquer 
finish. It is 534 in. high and 4% in. 
wide. . 

Another new “Telechron” product is a 
midget clock for radio sets, electric 
ranges, etc. The diameter of this clock, 
including the outside diameter of the 
bezel around the dial, is 3% in. On 
the lower part of the bezel is a resetting 
knob which can be pulled out and 
turned to set the hands of the clock. 
The Company also supplies movements 
for electric grandfather clock types of 
radios. — Electrical Merchandising, 
March, 1932. 
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G-E Mazda Lamps 


The General Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio, is announcing a 
new S-11 Mazda B lamp in tHe 6-watt 
size, for sign service. The new lamp 
has the same physical dimensions as 
the 10-watt, S-11 lamp, with an in- 
termediate screw base and an_ over- 
all length of 2; in. Furnished with 
clear bulb or inside colored bulb in 
choice of colors. 

Another new G-E lamp is the Mazda 
Photoflood lamp, a new photographic 
light source, designed especially for 
amateur motion picture photography 
and time exposures. This new lamp 
burns on regular lighting circuits of 105 
to 125 volts and resembles the stand- 
ard 60-watt inside-frosted Mazda lamp 
in bulb size and appearance.—Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1932. 





Maytag 25 Washer 


The new Model 25 washer recently 
announced by the Maytag Company, 
Newtcn, Iowa, has round, cast-aluminum 
tub with a polished flange, all cast in 
one piece at the company’s own alumi- 
num foundry. 

Washing action is provided by a sub- 
merged cast aluminum gyratator with 
four wings. The bottom of the tub is 
concave and the gyratator is counter- 
sunk so that the edges are tiush with 
the tub. Under the gyratator is a sedi- 
ment zone where the loosened grit and 
sediment’ coliects, instead of being 
washed back into the clothes. The 
gyratator is started and stopped by a 
handy auto-type shift lever. 

The washer is equipped with the May- 
tag wringer, with a compact, sturdy, 
cast frame which encloses all parts 
except the rolls. When the safety re- 
lease is tripped, the large suft rolls may 
be spread apart 54 in. between centers. 
The enclosed aluminum drain plate re- 
verses automatically with the action of 
the rolls. The drive is enclosed and 
packed in oil. It consists of a worm 
screw, an eccentric and segment gear. 
One leg of the new washer is adjustable 
so that it can be made to set solidly 
on an uneven or sloping floor.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1932. 





Proctor Glow-Cone 


W affler 


When the little Glow-Cone in the 
cover of the new automatic waffle iron 
(No. 1510) of the Proctor & Schwartz 
Company, 7th and Tabor Road, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., winks out, it is a signal 
that the iron is at the right tempera- 
ture for baking. The cone glows during 
the baking. When it winks out again, 
the waffle is done. The heating unit 
and Glow-Cone are under the control 
of a rugged thermostat. 

The bakelite knob or the on-and-off 
switch not only controls the electricity 
but adjusts the iron to bake waffles 
light or dark, as preferred. 

Capacity of the Waffler is 700 watts, 
110-120 volts, for use on alternating 
current only. It bakes a full 7-in. 
waffle. Finish is chromium with polished 
bakelite handles in tray effect. In- 
tended retail price, $13.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1932. 
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Four New Automatic 
Washers 


The 1932 line of the Automatic 
Washer Company, Newton, Iowa, in- 
cludes four new washers, making five 
in all, including the present model 22. 
Three of the four new models are of 
wringer type, the other being a cen- 
trifugal dryer type washer, Model S-5. 

All models, except the 29A, have the 
“Automatic” exclusive “Invertible Duo- 
Disc” agitator. All five washers have 
porcelain enamel tubs. Model 22 is fin- 
ished in “Suntan,” 34 in mottled blue 
and white, 35 and S-5 in ivory. 

Models 29A, 34 and S-5 have round 
tubs; models 22 and 35 curvilinear- 
shaped tubs. Model 29A is equipped 
with segment gear and worm drive. 
Models 22, 34 and 35 have cable and 
worm drive. ‘“V” belt from motor to 
worm drive pulley on Models 29A, 34 
and 35. 

The Model S-5 agitator is driven by 
segment and pinion. Speed reduction 
is made through belt, a large slow-mov- 
ing worm and a worm gear. The ex- 
tractor mechanism is connected to the 
main gear case with an extension shaft. 
Safety control on dryer basket. The 
washer is equipped with pump. 

Models 22, 29A and 34 have “Cham- 
berlain” wringer, 23-in. balloon rolls. 
Model 35 has massive “Lovell Pressure 
Cleanser,” chromium plated, 24-in. bal- 
loon rolls. 

Intended retail prices are: Model 
29A, $69.50; Model 22, $89.50; Model 
34, $99.50; Model 35, $139.50; Model 
S-5 Spinner, $149.50.—Hlectrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1932. 





Delco Cleaner 


Two outstanding features of the new 
“Delco” rotary brush vacuum cleaner 
are the new powerful “Delco” motor 
and the heavy-duty fan of improved 
design. The rotary brush, it is ex- 
plained, thoroughly combs and smooths 
the rug nap after cleaning. Automati- 
cally air-washed through an ingenious 
method of air induction, the brush is 
kept clean of string, lint, hair and other 
forms of litter. The intended retail 
price of this new cleaner with motor- 
Griven brush is $48.50. Delco Appliance 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1932. 






Grinnell Washers 


The Grinnell Washing Machine Cor- 
poration, Grinnell, Iowa, is announcing 
its 1932 line of washers which includes 
four new “Laundry Queen” models—a 
“Spin-Dry”  spinner-extractor washer 
and three wringer models, Known as the 
“Regal,” “Monarch” and “De Luxe.” 

The “Spin-Dry’ model is equipped 
with a new, simple spinner-extractor 
dryer. It is finished in two shades of 
blue and is intended to retail for $109.50. 

A “Lovell” wringer with balloon rolls, 
full-capacity porcelain tub, large four- 
blade submerged agitator, direct drive, 
Durex-Oilless bushings on all moving 
parts and a 3-hp. Westinghouse motor 
are some of the features of the “Regal” 
model, retailing at $59.50. Finish of 
this washer, like the “Monarch,” is 
Nile green enamel with mottled green 
porcelain tub. 

The “Monarch” retails for $69.50. It 
has many high-priced features, the 
manufacturer points out, such as special 
“Lovell” wringer with balloon rolls and 
safety hand rest, four-bladed submerged 
agitator and new silent drive. 

The third of the new wringer models, 
the “DeLuxe,” retails for $79.50. It 
has “Lovell” wringer with oversized 
balloon rolls, hand rest and safety fea- 
tures. Finish of the washer is blue 
enamel and chromium.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1932. 
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Thriftime Refrigerator 
Meter 


Another coin meter for use in the 
popular 25c.-a-day refrigerator _ sales 
plan is that brought out by Thriftime 
Devices, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

The “Thriftime” is a combination elec- 
tric clock and coin receptacle, using the 
“Sangamo” synchronous motor. It holds 
half dollars, quarters, dimes and nickels 
under lock and key. The customer 
deposits 25c. a day, or more depending 
upon the size of the refrigerator. The 
“Thriftime” is enclosed in a wood case, 
with enameled buff finish. It is de- 
signed for use on 110-volt, 60-cycle 
alternating current.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1932. 
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Premier Moth-Proofing 
Outfit 


Featured in conjunction with the 

“Premier, Spic-Span” is a new moth- 
proofing outfit, offered by the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, 1734 Ivan- 
hoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
_ The moth-proofing equipment which 
is included with the “Spic-Span” cleaner 
at no additional cost, comprises a large 
glass container for Dichloricide (paradi- 
chlorobenzene), a molded rubber con- 
nector to hold the bottle against the 
nozzle of the cleaner and a soft rubber 
blower tool for directing the Dichloricide 
as it leaves the cleaner. This tinely 
pulverized Dichloricide is harmless to 
humans and fabrics but forms a gas 
which is fatal to all moth life.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1932. 
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Arlington Alarm Clock 


The Arlington Time Laboratories, 
8440 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., is announcing a new electric alarm 
clock that actually rings instead of 
buzzing. It is intended to retail for 
$3.95. The new clock the manufacturer 
announces, is reliably made and is un- 
conditionally guaranteed, Electrical 
Merchandising, March, 1932. 


oa * * 


G-E Commercial 
Refrigeration 


Conditioned air refrigeration is the 
latest contribution of the General Elec- 
tric Company to the electric refrigera- 
tion industry. Advantages of this im- 
proved refrigeration are summarized as: 
Low cabinet temperature (36 to 40 
deg.), reducing spoilage; high relative 
humidity (80 to 85 per cent), reducing 
shrinkage and trimming; washing of 
air, thus removing odors; rapid cooling 
of foods; uniform cabinet temperatures ; 
no transfer of odors from one food to 
another; small space required by the 
evaporator; greater efficiency and ca- 
pacity of the refrigerating unit; and 
lower operating cost.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, March, 1932. 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1932 
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Illuminated House 
Number 


Simple to install and attractively 
priced is a new illuminated house num- 
ber—the “HomE-Find-R,” brought out 
by the HomE-Electrical Specialties Cor- 
poration, 4301 Prospect Avenue, Cleve- 
lend, Ohio. 

This new combination unit serves a 
double purpose—an illuminated house 
number and bell button, both of which 
are visible at a distance of 100 ft. 
It is simply installed, by removing the 
present bell button and attaching the 
wires to the wires of the “HomE- 
Find-R.” 

Full size dimensions are 12 in. long, 
3 in. wide and 1 in. deep. It may be 
installed in either a vertical or hori- 
zontal position and can be easily 
counter-sunk flush with the door frame 
or sill. A choice of three finishes is 
offered: Antique bronze, old brass and 
Swedish iron. Intended retail price, 
a Merchandising, March, 





W estinghouse \ron 


Prices Reduced 


A substantial reduction in the price 
of electric irons has been announced by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

In spite of the price reductions, which 
are as high as 31 per cent, there will 
be no lowering of quality in the irons, 
the company points out, as the same 
processes and materials are used.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, March, 1932. 


Laiz-Flat Extension 


Outlet 


For use in the many inadequately 
wired homes, where for some reason 
permanent outlets cannot be installed, 
is a new wiring convenience—the “Laiz- 
Flat” extension outlet, brought out by 
the William Herst Company, 622 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

he “Laiz-Flat” consists of a flat 
strip of high grade wire, specially con- 
structed, with a bakelite outlet taking 
any standard plug at each end of the 
strip. When tacked to the baseboard 
it gives the effect of molding; when 
laid under the rug it is unnoticeable. 

It is made in four lengths and is 
priced as follows: 6’4”, Bs 6O'e", 


‘. 
$1.50; 12’4”, $1.75 and 15’4”, $2. It is 
also available in odd lengths or with 
additional outlets, for assembly by the 
— Merchandising, March, 














Maine Refrigerators 


Under its “White Mountain” trade- 
mark, the Maine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nashua, N. H., has placed on the 
market a new line of electric household 
refrigerators. 

Sliding shelves, broom high legs, a 
vegetable crisper, rounded corners, top- 
mounted unit and chromium hardware 
are features of the five models, ranging 
from 43 cu.ft. to 11 cu.ft. 

The new refrigerators can be had in 
colors to harmonize with kitchen color 
schemes. One of the popular small 
models has a capacity of 5.75 cu.ft., 
with shelf area of 9 sq.ft. It makes 
5 Ib. of ice or 49 cubes. Exterior size 
is 28 in. wide, 343 in. deep and 619 in. 
high, including Queen Anne style legs. 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1932. 








Crosley Refrigerators 


An electric refrigerator, made to re- 
tail for $99.50, has been announced by 
the Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. It provides 44 cu.ft. of food 
storage space or 9 sq.ft. of shelf space. 
It is known, as Model C-12. The out- 
side dimensions of the cabinet are 573% 
in. high, 253 in. wide and 203 in. deep. 
The cabinet has white-lacquered steel 
exterior and white porcelain interior, 
broom-high legs and chromium-plated 
hardware. 

A larger model, with 54 cu.ft. of food 
storage space, is made to retail for 
$139.50. ; 

Walls and doors of the new cabinets 
are 33% in. thick. Insulation is Dry 
Zero. The compressor is of slow-speed 
reciprocating type, powered by means 
of a 3% hp. repulsion-induction motor 
which holds a 3-years’ supply of oil. 
The C-12 model provides 63 ice cubes 
(approximately 4 Ib. of ice) at one 
freezing. The larger model has a ca- 
pacity of 105 cubes. 

Among the features of the refrig- 
erators are the cold control, thermal 
cut-out, defrosting switch, floating 
motor-compressor-condenser unit, rub- 
ber mounted motor, forced air cooling 
condenser and removable top.—Llectri- 
cal Merchandising, March, 1932. 
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“10 Million Call Month” 
Under Way 


1932 Refrigeration Drive Given 
First Impetus 


With the month of March desig- 
nated as “Ten Million Call Month,” 
the entire electric refrigeration 1n- 





dustry has cleared its deck for 
action with the hope and expecta- 
tion that it will accomplish the 
biggest job of house-to-house calls 
in any thirty-day period in its 
history. 

The object of “Ten Million Call 
Month,’as defined by the Electric 
Refrigeration Bureau, is not only 
to sell as many domestic units as 
possible during the month but to 
get a line on the greatest possible 
number of prospects for future 
sales effort. With this object in 
view the Bureau has established for 
each community a quota of sales 
calls for the month equal to one- 
half the total number of domestic 
customers on the lines of the cen- 
tral station. The quota of March 
calls for any individual sales outlet 
is determined by estimating the 
total number of sales expected to 
be made in 1932 and multiplying 
that figure by ten. 

The Electric 
Bureau’s national advertising, sup- 


Kansas Press Men Urge Repeal of 
Anti-Merchandising Laws 











“H. H.” ON TOP 


Proving that even in these tough 
times, an enterprising electrical ap- 
pliance merchant can find some- 
thing to do besides sit on the 
curbstone and weep. Reading from 
top to bottom, Herbert H. Vierck 
of Vierck & Son, hardware, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., and “Bill” Vierck, premier 





| depression of, all the middle west, 
Refrigeration 


plemented by the heavy advertising | 
schedules of the various manufac- | 


turers for the month, has been 
designed to keep the public thor- 
oughly aware of electric refrigera- 
tion during March. The March 
issues of McCall Magazine and 
Good Housekeeping and the Saiur- 
day Evening Post issues of March 
1 and March 22 will carry full- 
page advertisements in color, while 
Time will have a page in black 
and white in the issue of March 4. 
On February 13 Dr. G. W. Alli- 
son, field manager of the Electric 
Refrigeration Bureau terminated a 
three-weeks speaking tour, in the 
course of which he covered 4,000 
miles, contacted twelve cities, and 
delivered 17 addresses before a 
total of more than 2,000 distrib- 
utors, dealers, salesmen, and electric 
light and power company represen- 
tatives. The field manager reported 
that during his whole trip the pre- 
vailing impression received was one 
of a whole-hearted response from 
distributors and dealers which 
boded well for the campaign for 
“Another Million in 1932.” 
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danseur of the Rockford Riding 
Club. In the city rated by Babson 
as next to the hardest hit by the 


Herb Vierck boosted his retail in- 
candescent lamp sales from $5,000 
to $10,000-a-year basis. Other sales 
spotty, he reports, “but I’m getting 
my wheat cakes and Bill gets his 
oats, so what the hell.” 


San Francisco Ordinance Pro- 
hibits Sale of Unapproved 
Appliances 


To take effect . March 1, 
1932, the city and county of 
San Francisco, Cal., have passed 
an ordinance making it illegal 
to sell any electrical material, 
device or appliance for attach- 
ment to, or utilization in or on 
any electrical circuit in San 
Francisco, which has not re- 
ceived the approval of the De- 
partment of electricity. 

For the present, the Depart- 
ment is considering compliance 
with the standards of the Under- 
writer's Laboratories or the 
American Standards Association 
as satisfactory evidence of ap- 
proval. 

A similar ordinance is now 
in effect in Portland, O., and is 
being recommended for inclu- 
sion as a part of the standard 
electrical ordinance for all Cali- 
fornia cities. 














Home Service Conferences 


Two Home Service Conferences 
have been announced by the Home 
Service Subcommittee, National 
Electric Light Association. The 
first of these Conferences, that of 
the New England Division, will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
on March 29 and 30. The second 
Conference will be held in New 
York City, at the New York Elec- 
trical. Association Auditorium, 
Grand Central Palace, on April 4, 
5 and 6, the last day being given 
over to field trips to places of in- 
terest in the metropolitan area. 

Florence Freer, Home Service 
Director, Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., is Chairman 
of the Home Service Subcommittee, 
N.E.L.A. Further information on 
these Conferences can be obtained 
from Miss Freer or from the Sec- 
retary, Isabell Davie, N.E.L.A. 
Headquarters, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 











Brown Head Utah League 


Lewis E. Brown, manager of the 
Salt Lake City office of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., who has been elected president 
of the Electrical League of Utah 
for the year 1932, has been asso- 
ciated with the Westinghouse com- 
pany since first entering its appren- 
ticeship course at East Pittsburgh 
in 1901. 


Drumm, Bleser New Metal 
Ware Officials 


With the death of Mr. Walter 
Marvin—general manager of the 
Metal Ware Corporation—Mr. E. 
J. Bleser has been appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer in charge of sales 
for The Metal Ware Corporation. 

Mr. E. E. Drumm succeeds 


Mr. Ramus Koenig as president. 
Mr. Koenig will continue, however, 
in an advisory capacity. 


Cite Losses to State Under 
Recent Legislation 


The Kansas State Press Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting at 
Wichita, January 16, passed the 
following resolution unanimously 
condemning the law of 1931 in that 
State forbidding merchandising by 
utilities : 

“On the grounds of depriving 
cities and towns of adequate serv- 
ice and contributing to empty store- 
rooms and unemployment, we urge 
the repeal by the next Legislature 
of the law known as the Public 
Utility Merchandising Act,. believ- 
ing its operation has been a detri- 
ment rather than a benefit to our 
communities.” 

Prior to the adoption of the reso- 
lution Earl Fickertt, editor, Pea- 
body Gaszette-Herald, said: 

“Mr. Chairman: 

“When House Bill No. 144, or 
what is known as the Utility Mer- 
chandising Law, went into effect 
last August 1, two of the best 
stores in Peabody were forced out 
of business, and at the same time 
two of the best advertisers in town 
were eliminated. 

“This will be nothing new to you 
because the same thing happened 
in your town as did in mine. 

“During 1930 the electric and 
gas utility companies spent more 
than a thousand dollars for adver- 
tising space in my paper. During 
1931, prior to August 1, they spent 
$400 for space and since August |, 
both of them have used a grand 
total of $42.50 worth of space. 
This loss of a thousand dollars per 


year is total because none o1 the 
other merchants now handling met- 
chandise formerly sold by the util- 
ities, have increased their adv«rtts- 
ing budgets by reason of taking on 
the added lines. 

“T have it from a reliable avthor- 
ity that the electric utilities «lone 
used advertising space in K-nsas 
newspapers during 1930 to the 
extent of $225,000, to which could 
probably be added another $1(10,000 


of factory and distributor a:lver 
tising, that is not now being «sed, 
while in other states where they 
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cast: is kind of advertising is about El ° M M : 
ling | 35 per cent of normal. ectrical Men in Oregon Dealers Discuss 
ee “The result is a distinct slump h’ N Problems With Utility 
in the sale of this kind of mer- the Mont S Cws Commission 
chandise in Kansas. One utility 
company tells me that during 1930 Joint Committee Suggested 
they sold over 400 electric ranges as Solution 
in Sa ee = sees hig" ae Sympathetic consideration of the 
Sane tee ae pe 1 ‘fe grievances of furniture, department 
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eri go oe Sea > electrical and gas appliances aris- 
fi poh mg Alice x er ps: peas sot ing from competition with utility 
sa f 3 aig d 
ch, 1992 Rien te Gaal sete ane eee companies in these lines, character 


selling 48 per cent of the appli- 
ances formerly sold by the utility 
companies, department stores 15 
per cent, specialty stores 12 per 
cent, contractors 15 per cent, bat- 
tery and tire dealers 8 per cent, 
hardware stores 1 per cent and 








ized the first hearing on a two-year 
old complaint before the Oregon 
Public Service Commissioner re- 
cently entered by the Oregon Mer- 
chants Utility Bureau representing 
a number of such retailers. The 
complaint, which was originally 


, entered in March, 1930, attacked 
Ind _ sn a a ee 2 the problem through the account- 
nder a ie in r ili i 
‘ smaller towns by the utility com- SMITH NEWELL Hd — yee tha Prenat! ¢ pach 
panies is now going largely to the} wren mathew S. Sloan resigned The appointment of H. W. Newell show th im 40 
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employment, probably more than 
200 in Kansas; it has closed up 



























and which produces false and ex- 
aggerated conditions resulting in a 


- tie: a vicious destruction of mercantile 
depriving stores; it y sia rine competition and affects the cost of 
late serv- J newspapers of more than $300, service to the general public.” 
pty store- § in advertising revenue and no one Practically all utility companies 
, we urge Jin Kansas has benefited to any in the state were ceneenaan and 
egislature JB material degree. while it was m i 
he Public “T think it time the Kansas Press O : - — _ ~ 
t,. believ- — Association should take a definite ere Come 
st; é oe ee ce aie coe ae sioner could take jurisdiction only 
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Newell to Direct Frigidaire 1 ae rae on -—_ a 
ia, de Sal era Speci c instances of such 
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: takin on p New England sales of Frigidaire As has been indicated, a gen- 
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Schools Open 


It seems that home economists have to go to school, too. 


Here is the 


1932 crop of Kelvinator distributor home economists getting their 
ABC’s from Marion F. Sawyer and Gertrude P. Janssen of the Kelvin 


Kitchen at headquarters. 


When these girls get back home they will 


be able to pull frozen desserts off of a silk hat, to say nothing of a 
refrigerator. 


Harlan Joins Kelvinator 


H. W. Burritt, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, announces the ap- 
pointment as a member of the Kel- 
vinator sales organization of J. 
Allen Harlan, until recently vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Frigidaire Corporation. Mr. Har- 
lan succeeds J. M. Fernald, sales 
engineer on products, who resigned 
to engage in other activities. 

Mr. Harlan has had a colorful 
career in the automotive and elec- 
trical field. In 1915 he joined the 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company at Dayton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of the famous Delco 
Ignition, working under the re- 
nowned C. F. Kettering. Mr. 
Harlan’s work at this time was 
that of engineer in charge of de- 
velopment of the first Delco Light 
Plant. Later, when the Delco 
Light was put into production, Mr. 
Harlan became Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Manufactur- 
ing. His title was afterwards 
changed to that of Maintenance 
Engineer. 

In the fall of 1918, Mr. Harlan 
became Purchasing Agent of the 
Domestic Engineering Company. 
In 1919 that company was absorbed 
by General Motors, and became the 
Delco Light Company. In 1921, 
after the absorption by the Delco 
Light Company of the Frigidaire 
Corporation, another subsidiary of 
General Motors, Mr. Harlan be- 
came actively engaged on sales and 
promotion of Frigidaire. 


Leonard Appoints Gray 
District Manager 


R. I. Petrie, Sales Manager of 
the Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
announces the appointment of 
George B. Gray as a District Man- 
ager for the Southwestern territory 
with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 
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Home Lighting Textbook 


A new textbook of home light- 
ing, prepared by the Committee on 
Residence Lighting of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, is 
now available. It is entitled, 
“Artificial Light and Its Applica- 
tion in the Home,” and contains 
fundamental information on the 
subject of artificial light that will 
be found of value to home service 
women and for use in colleges, uni- 
versities, normal schools and other 
places where instruction is centered 
on training in the various phases 
of house planning and home eco- 
nomics. Although it is designed 
primarily as a textbook, its simple, 
non-technical style recommends it 
to the homemaker who is interested 
in the best methods of utilizing 
artificial light in the home. The 
advances in the home lighting art 
are carefully appraised and enter- 
tainingly set forth. Published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. $1.50. 





Ninth Oil Burner Show 
To Be Open to Entire 
Industry 
To Be Held in Boston, April 11-16 


A decision to enlarge the 
ninth annual oil burner show to 
be held in Boston, April 11 to 
16, was made at the quarterly 
meeting of the directors in 
Boston recently. Heretofore, 
the show has been open only to 
members of the American Oil 
Burner Association which has 
staged the show each year since 
its inception. Under the new 
plan the membership require- 
ment for accessory or associate 
exhibition is waived. The priv- 
ilege of exhibiting oil burners 
will be confined to members as 
heretofore. 

The new arrangement is ex- 
pected to result in many more 
exhibitors with the result that 
the next show will be the largest 
in the history of the oil burner 
industry. Officials of the asso- 
ciation have prepared for the in- 
creased number of reservations 
by aranging to use the mezzanine 
floor of Mechanics Hall where the 
show is to be held. 

An added feature of the next 
show will be the use of live 
exhibits or burners in actual 
operation, it was announced. 


E. C. Headrick Dies 


Denver, Feb. 9—Ernest C. Head- 
rick, owner of the Headrick Elec- 
tric Company and, for more than a 
decade, secretary of the Electrical 
League of Colorado, died suddenly 
at his Denver home February 8. 
Mr. Headrick was a prominent fig- 
ure in the local electrical contract- 
ing business. He was a charter 
member of the Electrical League 
of Colorado, serving three times 
as president, in 1910, 1920 and 1921. 
Since then he has been secretary 
of the League. 


Refrigerator Car Demonstrated at Miami 


Delegates to the winter conference of the General Electric Company 
refrigeration department at Miami, Fla., rode in this unique trailer 


built to represent a refrigerator. 


The trailer was equipped inside 


with various types of refrigerators for display purposes. 





Washer Prices Going — 
Up, Says Hurley ~ 


Elected Association President 
hird Time 


Declaration by E. N. Hurley, Jr, 
of Chicago, elected president for’ 
the third consecutive time, that “the 
time has come for the whole 
washer industry to look upward, 
instead of downward, in the price’ 
range” and first steps for organiz-' 
ing a technical division were the 
major developments in the Ameri- 
can Washing Machine Manufac- | 
turers’ association recent annual 
convention (February 17-18) in 
Chicago. ; 

Stiffening of prices in the mate. 
rial supply fields is about to bring: 
an upturn in the general average’ 
of household washer prices, ac- 
cording to a forecast by Mr. Hur-" 
ley, head of the Electric Household 
Utilities Corporation, following his 
return to office by unanimous vote, | 

“Members’ stocks of materials’ 
and parts are low, and the improv. 
ing conditions in the United States” 
are bound to bring commitments at 
higher figures,” he declared. “A™ 
generally better feeling throughout 
the country is reflected already in™ 
much healthier buying _ interest’ 
among the trade and washer con-/ 
sumer prospects. 4 

“The time has come, conse+ 
quently, for the whole washer in- 
dustry to look upward, instead of 
downward, in the price range. Our 
cost of selling is increasing because 
of the immensely intensified compe- 
tition in the general household util- 
ities fields and related lines. 

“And as if that were not enough 
legislation takes another poke at 
the electrical manufacturers, with 
states barring the public service 
companies from merchandising and 
other states contemplating similat’ 
action. 

“What are the manufacturers to 
do about the $4,000,000 in business: 
that disappeared from Oklahoma’ 
last year, going not even to the 
dealers who promoted the antt 
utilities legislation in the mistaket 
notion that they would help them 
selves thereby 

“The washer manufacturers’ cost” 
of selling is not going to decrease, 
and the industry’s members, mani 
facturers, distributors, jobbers and 
dealers alike, all must have living 
profit margins.” 

New officers are E. N. Hurley 
Jr., Chicago, president for third com 
secutive term; A. H. Peters, Fort! 
Wayne, Ind., I. N. Merritt, Grim 
nell, Iowa, and M. R. Scott, Ripoty 
Wis., vice-presidents; W. H. Voss 
Davenport, Iowa, treasurer; T. We 
Behan, Binghamton, N. Y., J. 
Nelson, Syracuse, N. Y.. Silas He 
Altorfer, Peoria, Ill, R. D. Hunt 
Fairfield, Iowa, and W. Neal Ga 
lagher, Newton, Iowa, executivé 
committeemen. J. R. Bohneth 
Chicago, was reappointed secretafy 
of the association. : 
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